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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 
speech organs. 
Private and class instruction. Day and evening conversation and practice 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) | 3 a 
18-20 E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal New York City | : - 


Mr. Nutchie te the euthor of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, pootege extra), by A 2 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from the Schooler 


hrough any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 
San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal Nitchie Method Used “ 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education - Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Conversation Classes for all 5 


Panama-Pacyic International Deaf Pupils. 
pupils. For particulars address 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. LINA M. CRAIN a 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 
For the Adult Deaf ashington School of Lip-Reading _ 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, Nitchie Method Used = 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Heari Washington, D. C. ' 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING Denver School of Lip-Reading —_ 

Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods “a 

Miss B. WHITAKER, A. M, 


lizabeth R. Poindexter-———Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


$13 Denham Building 
Central Institute for the Deaf 4 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. S MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING © : 

Corrections in Defects of Speech. Nitchie Method Used a 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. SINCLAIR, wis 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING — a 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal «Bae 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Nitchie Method as 
543 Andrus Building , Minneapolis, Ming cu 
ful 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
F LI P- R E A DI N G EMMA B. KESSLER, Omana, NEBRASKA 
Miss ExizaBetH Branp, Principal Address until July Ist, 707 Ave. C., San Antonio, Texas. : co 
Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversa- Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany, A. B., a = 
tion Classes. Current Events Classes. Oswego Street, Sy nenaangiubd is 
8035 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa, Mu Sandford Aver Avenue, N. J. 
sacl 
MISS MINNIE HELLMAN The Lip-Readers’ Magazine is fullof | ,;. 
suggestions helpful to the lip-readets 
Instruction in Lip-Resding 516 Park Avenue BE teac 
(Car 


Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Announces DAY CLASSES during JULY and AUGUST. Hours: 9:00 to 1:00 and by appointment 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. .. .$0.50 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 — 

They are especially adapted to cultivate 

the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

COLUMBUS OHIO 


MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results 
of Marriages of the Deaf in America 


By EDWARD ALLEN 

: 
Editor of The American Annais of the Deaf, 
Contains the more important records of 
4,471 marriages in tabulated form; also 
a bibliography of nearly 300 references. 
Published in 1898. 528 pages, 6/’ x 93’’. 
Cloth, $2. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 
AND CHARTS 


Write for our free Catalog No. 
160A, in which we describe and illus- 
trate a comprehensive collection of 
models, 


If you are interested in HISTORI- 
CAL MAPS, write us about the new 
series of wall maps edited by Pro- 
fessors Breasted and Huth of the 
University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Samuel B. Harding of Indiana 
University. These are for High 
Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 
MAP MOUNTERS 
MAPS—GLOBES—MODELS—CHARTS 


460 E. Ohio St. Chines | 


Kunz’s Students’ Manual of 


Apparel Drafting and Sewing 


teaches an easy (because one may take a sitting 
posture) tentative way to arithmetically draft 
patterns, to be made either plain or fashionable, 
and which may be enlarged or used merely as a 
guide in cutting the cloth, without making a 
full-size pattern. 


Book adopted by the N. Y. City Board of Education for 
their Trade Schools for the term 1915-19 (Bidbook No. 7622). 
Special prices to School Boards. Single copy, $0.60, or $1.00 
with 17 extra patterns, i.e., ladies’ fashionable high waist 
line 4 to 5 piece skirt, ladies’ turn-down standing collar shirt- 
waist, ladies’ princess dress (foundation for making ladies’ 
draped overdress), ladies’ coat, showing the full stylish side 
effect, girls’ sailor suit, little boys’ breeches and smocked 
blouse, baby layette of 4 pieces, men’s shirt, vest, pants, 
Sack coat, etc. 


Endorsed by several leading tailors and cutters ot Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Theauthor, Mrs. Mattie G. Kunz, wasa U. S. Civil Service 
eligible in 1902, and received offer of appointment asa sewing 
teacher in the U. S. Government service. Graduate of 
= Point, Mo., Christian College (femme sole), Ameri- 

n born. 


Send $1 with order for copy to 
MRS. MATTIE G. KUNZ, Publisher 
Principal, Methodical Garment Drafting School 


2094 E Street N. E. Washington, D. C. 
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To get your ribbon trade, we send postpaid 


3 Guaranteed Ribbonsfor $1.00 | 


cash, any color, any machine 


Not the cheap, blurry kind, but clear, durable, 
equaling the best you ever used. If not, you get 
your $1 back plus 25 per cent for the trouble we 
caused you and keep the ribbons. A guaranteed 
high-grade carbon paper, 844 x13, postpaid for 
$1.50 per 100 Sheets. THE EDITOR uses our 
ribbons and carbon paper. 


The Mayhan Chemical Company 


Dept. LN, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL 


Principles of Elocution 


4 


By A. MELVILLE BELL 


Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


An original investigation into all the depart- 
ments of Expressive Reading and Delivery; 
illustrated by Notations for Pronunciation, 
Intonation, Emphasis, Gesture, etc.; with a 
large Collection of Passages MARKED FOR 


EXERCISE. 
Volta Bureau Washington, D.C. 
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PREPARING A LITTLE DEAF CHILD FOR SCHOOL 
BY ELEANOR C. LEONARD 


I. ATTITUDE TOWARD DEAFNESS 


HEN a mother says, “My baby is 

deaf,” she voices what seems to her 
a great tragedy. She has suspected it, 
refused to believe it, sought frantically 
for medical aid and advice, tried in every 
possible way to make him hear, and has 
had, in the end, to accept the fact that 
her baby is deaf. It seems a terrible 
thing, and not to be endured. She feels, 
as any mother would feel, that something 
has been put upon her greater than she 
can bear. That her baby should be be- 
yond the pale of human intercourse, not 
only shut out of other people’s lives, but 
beyond her reach, is a cruel and intoler- 
able thought. 

The same instinct that makes a tigress 
fight for her young calls her to battle 
against her baby’s deafness, but she finds 
no weapon at hand and her courage and 
hope go down before her utter helpless- 
ness. She doesn’t know what to do. It 
is possible that she does not know that 
anything can be done. She feels that all 
his life is spoiled; that he can never be 
like other boys ; that he must live a lonely, 
shut-in life from which she would be glad 
to have him released. She may even con- 
sider his affliction too great and sorrow- 
ful to be discussed. She may believe that 
as a fact it should be ignored, and as a 
subject of conversation tabooed. Such 
an attitude, however natural, is very 
wrong. 

It was once the custom in Japan to 
conceal deaf children from the eyes of 


the world. The blind were favored in 
every way. Three professions were given 
over to them. No person who had the 
advantage of sight was allowed to com- 
péte with them in those special trades. 
Thus they were able to make an ample 
living and at the same time command the 
respect of their more fortunate friends. 
But a little deaf child, speechless because 
he was deaf, was likened to the dumb 
animals, considered cursed of the gods, 
and shut up in a dark room until he 
drooped and died. That is a custom so 
barbaric as to be beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and yet a mother who regards her 
baby’s deafness in a wrong way shuts him 
into just such a dark room. If she looks 
upon it as a dire calamity, which spells 
the death of his promise, and therefore 
of her hopes, then indeed there is a trag- 
edy in her life, and a greater tragedy in 
his, caused not by his deafness, but by 
her attitude toward it. 

Deafness is a handicap, and as such it 
is a challenge. It is an obstacle, and 
therefore an opportunity. It is in the 
hands of any mother to make what she 
will of her baby’s deafness—a heavy bur- 
den of sorrow for herself and of be- 
wilderment for him, or a problem to be 
met in a gallant spirit of hope and solved, 
to his eternal joy and hers. Let her re- 
fuse to be baffled, scorn to assume a need- 
less burden, and, most of all, fear to 
shadow that little new life with her de- 
spair. I charge any mother whose baby 
is deaf to lift up her heart, to put away 
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forever all thought of rebellion and help- 
less bemoaning, and to keep her face 
steadfastly toward the high purpose of 
accomplishment. 


2. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


After all, he is only deaf, and, thanks 
to the faith and persistence of many 
workers, deafness alone cannot bar him 
from his place in a healthy normal life. 
There was a time when, even in this en- 
lightened country, deafness was a terri- 
ble affliction, when no one for a moment 
believed that a deaf child could be 
brought in touch with life. He was a 
creature apart, to be pitied and cared for, 
but to be counted out. He could have no 
share in the ordinary affairs of life. 
True, no Oriental methods for sending 
him out of the world were employed, but 
his accepted place in it was one of help- 
less passivity. If he showed any marked 
signs of activity he was held to be a sus- 
picious character, capable of nobody knew 
what crime. Although allowed to remain 
in the world, public opinion barred him 
from any real position in it. If his par- 
ents were religious, they considered his 
deafness a punishment visited upon them 
to shrive them of their sins, or as a cross 
to be carried with resignation, to the end 
that they might be purified in the sight of 
Heaven. 

That the child himself should be called 
upon to suffer for their salvation never 
seemed to shake their faith in their belief. 
Passive resignation was the watchword 
which they adopted not only for them- 
selves, but also for him. That was a long 
time ago, and yet the custom of regarding 
a deaf child in that light is not wholly 
obsolete. 

Such a thing has been known, even in 
this enlightened day, as a mother bring- 
ing her little deaf boy to school, putting 
him down before her, and saying, with a 
smile in which there was no hint of apol- 
ogy, “Well, here is my Johnny; of course 
I haven’t tried to do anything with him.” 
Therefore, to Johnny’s natural handicap 
has been added an unpardonable helpless- 
ness. He can do very little for himself. 
It is quite possible that he is content to 
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have his meals fed to him by a devoted 
mother who “just loves to do it” for her 
“baby.” Poor Johnny is only half alive 
and is able to enjoy only a very small 
portion of the healthy normal existence 
that might be his. When his mother says, 
“Of course I couldn’t do anything with 
him,” she proclaims herself one of those 
mistaken mothers of long ago. Not as 
hopeless, to be sure, since she has brought 
him to school, but as though, having done 
nothing, she has done all that she could. 

Her great error lies in the fact that she 
has counted out not only his hearing, but 
also his mentality. It is as if she said, 
“He cannot hear; therefore he has no 
mind.” Stated with that baldness, any 
mother would deny the implication that 
she was a victim of such a fallacy; but 
only adherence to that very conviction 
could cause any mother to allow her boy’s 
mind to lie fallow simply because he can- 
not hear. Development, education, a 
happy share in normal thought, work and 
play may be his. He has a fight to make. 
As he lies in his mother’s arms, she may 
glimpse the long road ahead, and _ its 
length and steepness, the difficulties and 
obstacles upon it, may fill her mind with 
apprehension ; but he can have no realiza- 
tion of it all until the fruits of conquest 
are his. She may realize the patient ef- 
fort that they must make together, but he 
sees only his mother and is content. She 
stands between him and the world, beside 
him through his long introduction to it. 
For a long time she is his world, and it 
is therefore fundamentally important that 
she should see with perfect clearness just 
what her problem is. She must not count 
the things he cannot do because of his 
deafness ; she must keep her mind firmly 
upon all the things he is going to do in 
spite of it. She must not allow herself 
to say, “He can’t do it because he is deaf,” 
but, “How can I best help him to do it, 
even if he is deaf?” She must never 
forget that his mind, with all its latent 
power, is there. Her whole problem may 
be stated thus: “How am I to reach that 
little fellow’s mind?” She must admit 


that it cannot be reached by the usual 
road—admit it and then think no more 
of that one fact. 
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The important thing, the blessed thing, 
is that it can be reached. It can be 
reached and roused to a normal under- 
standing and activity. His mother must 
believe that and it will be a call to battle, 
in which she is to break down the barrier 
of silence and to lead him out into abun- 
dant life. That she will be able to do 
this must be so much a part of her own 
conviction that neither in her mind nor 
in her presence any doubt can arise. Of 
course, he can and will be a happy, nat- 
ural boy, awake to all that enriches the 
life of any boy. She must so truly be- 
lieve this that nobody else will ever ques- 
tion it. His education will be as thor- 
ough and complete as his mental ability 
will allow. His deafness can affect 
neither its kind nor its scope, only the 
method by which he obtains it. The day 
will come when he will go to school as 
other children do, to learn the things that 
other children learn. His mother’s part 
is to give him the best possible prepara- 
tion and equipment for that day. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL CONDITION 


The first weapon that she must give 
him is a sound and healthy body. If he 
is to grow mentally, he must thrive phys- 
ically. Before he sets forth into the 
world he must be in proper physical con- 
dition to cope with it. A dependable body 
as a part of his education is so taken for 
granted that it may seem superfluous to 
mention it, but the importance of proper 
food, sufficient sleep, and fresh air is so 
great that it can bear a little emphasis. 

A child is often allowed to refuse to 
eat the very thing he needs most, simply 
because he does not fancy it. He con- 
tracts the habit of refusing food, and in 
a very short time there will be a long list 
of articles which “Johnny doesn’t like,” 
when, as a matter of fact, Johnny doesn’t 
know whether he likes them or not. 
There are some very extreme cases of 
that sort. The little girl who “never eats 
fruit” solely because she has never tasted 
fruit; the small boy who subsisted until 
he was ten years old on four articles of 
diet—ice-cream, pudding, ginger cookies. 
and cocoa; the boy of three who had 


never touched milk, egg, or cereal, are 
all examples of the extremes to which a 
child’s fancy will lead, if it is allowed to 
rule. One little girl who was very fond 
of corn-starch would not swallow a 
mouthful of it if it were yellow—that is; 
if there were eggs in it. One might judge 
that the child was a trifle unbalanced, but 
it is more likely that her mental attitude 
was due to her mother’s unwisdom. Oc- 
casionally there is a child who cannot, 
actually cannot, swallow a certain food, 
but the instance is rare. Eating and 
drinking what is given him to eat and 
drink is largely a matter of habit. A 
meager or ill-judged diet is very often 
due to indulgence on his mother’s part, a 
lack of firmness, a yielding to his notion, 
for which they must both eventually pay 
a high price. 

A baby who hears is often coaxed to 
eat, or his mind is diverted from the un- 
welcome task even while it is being ac- 
complished. An oft-repeated “One more 
spoonful” or “Shall mother eat it?” or 
“We'll have to give it to the doggie” will 
toll him slowly through his bowl of bread 
and milk. I know one baby girl who 
could hardly be persuaded to eat her 
saucer of cereal until her mother pur- 
chased a saucer with pictures of chickens 
on the bottom. After that the baby 
seemed hardly conscious of eating cereal, 
so anxious was she to find the chickens. 
If her interest flagged for the moment, 
her mother need only call “Chickie, 
chickie,” to bring her back to the matter 
in hand. The mother of a deaf baby can- 
not resort so successfully to diversions of 
that nature. She cannot sing him little 
songs, nor tell him entertaining stories, 
nor coax him with fair words. She 
should, none the less, insist upon his eat- 
ing and drinking those things which she 
knows he needs. When he finds them to 
be his regular diet, he will in all likeli- 
hood acquire a healthy appetite for just 
those things. 

It is true that children do not all re- 
quire the same amount of sleep. The nap 
is often a source of much dissension be- 
tween a mother and her baby; but sleep 
also is a matter of habit. Even after we 
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are “grown-ups” our hours of sleeping 
and waking are regulated by habit much 
more than we realize. We quite read- 
ily adjust our need of sleep to the exi- 
gencies of life. The lad at college, with 
his study and his larks, habituates himself 
to very few hours of rest per night. “I 
don’t need more than five hours of sleep,” 
he reiterates. But let him find himself 
where no studying is required and where 
there are no social diversions, and he will 
be unable to keep awake after 10 o’clock. 
Just so a little child can readily form a 
habit of waking every morning at half- 
past four, or of refusing to take a nap, 
or of keeping awake at night later than 
is good for him. Or he can just as easily 
cultivate the habit of sleeping often and 
at proper hours. 

A little boy of eleven went into the 
woods one summer to camp with some 
friends. At home he woke every morn- 
ing before 5 o’clock. That was his wak- 
ing habit, and the other members of his 
family resigned themselves as best they 
could to having their day begin so early. 
In fact, with the intention of keeping him 
quiet, they provided him each night with 
a book to read and crackers to eat in the 
morning, thus making it well worth his 
while not to oversleep. _In camp he dis- 
covered no one was allowed to disturb 
anybody else before 7 o’clock, and as he 
was very anxious to remain there and 
eager to be agreeable, he determined to 
keep perfectly quiet every morning until 
the 7 o’clock bugle call. After several 
mornings of rigid self-control, he ceased 
to open his eyes promptly at 5 o’clock, 
and at the end of his first week he was 
sleeping soundly every morning until 7 
o'clock. The habit of sleep is one that 
can be cultivated, and there is, therefore, 
no reason why a healthy little child should 
not sleep until a reasonable hour in the 
morning, have the benefit of a refreshing 
nap, and go to bed and to sleep at dusk. 

No mother of this day and generation 
needs to be urged to keep her baby out 
of doors. The value of that custom has 
been proclaimed so long and so loudly 
that it is a sacred part of every mother’s 


program. Fresh air is one of heaven’s 


choicest gifts to her baby and he can 
never have too much of it. When he has 
outgrown his carriage, there is the little 
play-fence. Nothing can be more helpful 
to a busy mother than one of the five- 
foot-square baby-fences. She can feel 
quite comfortable about leaving her baby 
in it, on the porch or in the yard. He 
can be perfectly safe and in sight and 
out of doors all at once, while she goes 
about her indoor tasks. But if he is to 
be contented in his fence-square, he must 
be put into it very early. By the time he 
is three months old he must have accepted 
the fence-rail as one of his boundaries; 
otherwise he won’t want to stay within 
it. When he begins to walk, and the 
fence-square is discarded, there is the 
sand-pile, the garden tools, and all the 
out-of-door toys dear to a child’s heart. 
There is something radically wrong with 
a child who does not want to go out of 
doors or who teases continually to come 
in. Either he is for some reason uncom- 
fortable out of doors or there is nothing 
out there to interest or amuse him. 

A few weeks ago there came into my 
possession the following letter written by 
a little deaf boy during his summer va- 
cation : 

“Every day I ride on the car. Every 
night I have ice-cream. Every Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday nights I go to 
see moving pictures.” 

What possible chance has he of ever 
knowing or being anything! The possi- 
bility of development rests upon a foun- 
dation of proper food and sufficient fresh 
air and sleep. Surely every mother who 
seeks the welfare of her baby will see to 
it that these three essentials are supplied 
in his routine of living. 

The fact that the road to his under- 
standing leads through his eyes makes 
his sight the most precious of all his pos- 
sessions. His eyes form the gateway to 
his world. Through them he must come 
to his heritage of knowledge and happi- 
ness. It must be remembered that, be- 
cause they render him double service, 
they bear the strain of a double burden. 
Every minute that they are open they are 
in enormously active service. Just as a 
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child loses grade in a public school be- 
cause nobody knows that his hearing is 
defective, so a deaf child whose sight is 
imperfect loses his opportunity to become 
acquainted with the world he lives in. 
Every precaution should be taken to pro- 
cure for him and to preserve a perfect 
vision. 


4. THE IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


The matter of a healthy mind cannot 
be so easily dismissed. It is a question 
of the atmosphere with which he is sur- 
rounded. It is imperative that this at- 
mosphere should be helpful and health- 
ful. It is sure to be, at first, exactly what 
his mother makes it. 

’ Every live thing depends for its growth 

upon temperature, and that important 
element is supplied in a baby’s life by his 
mother’s mental poise. He depends upon 
it exactly as a flower depends upon the 
sunshine. When she is able to command 
her own feelings so as to create the best 
atmosphere for the expansion of her 
baby’s mind and soul, half her battle is 
won. 

Since his ears can be of no value to 
him, he will grow and develop, suffer or 
be content, by what he sees. He will 
find his eyes quite equal to the demand 
upon them, and there will be very little 
that escapes them. His mother cannot 
exercise too great care about what. he is 
allowed to see! A child who hears misses 
much that he might see, because he is too 
busy listening to concern himself with 
looking. A deaf baby’s eyes are not di- 
verted or distracted by what he hears, 
and they inform him, therefore, of many 
things of which his hearing brother is 
ignorant. He is, to a remarkable degree, 
sensitive to the facial expression of those 
about him and responsive to their mood. 
He reads nervous strain or depression in 
their faces. Impatience, disapproval, dis- 
tress, and indecision are evident to him 
where his hearing brother sees nothing at 
all. If his mother is tired and nervous, 
he is sure to fret; if she is impatient, he 
will cry with bewilderment. His restless- 
hess and unhappiness is very often the 


reflection of the state of mind which she 
allows to appear in her face or manner. 

We are all inclined to underestimate 
the effect on others of our own mental 
condition. I once heard a mother say, 
“Nobody need expect me to be myself 
until after I have had my morning coffee,” 
and it was a fact that the general atmos- 
phere of that household was one of gloom 
until after breakfast. Happy thoughts 
could not flourish in it. One would wish 
that this particular mother might have 
found the steaming cup of coffee upon 
which the mental comfort of her family 
depended at her bedside when she awoke. 
She, of course, was quite unconscious of . 
the unhappiness, even harm, she caused 
her family, because she was unable to 
rise above her craving for a cup of coffee. 
We are all strongly influenced by the 
mental attitudes of our associates. This 
is superlatively true of a little deaf child. 
He is so accustomed to watching that he 
rarely fails to see the outer expression of 
inner conditions. He is, too, much more 
easily disturbed by what he sees, because 
he can neither ask nor receive any ex- 
planation of it. 

That very sensitiveness may become 
one of his most trusty weapons, since his 
response to all that is helpful is just as 
quick as it is to all that is disturbing. A 
consistent cheeriness about him will fill 
him with content. If he sees no evidence 
of trouble, he cannot respond to it with 
a troubled mind, and an untroubled mind 
is the best possible basis of mental health. 

There is no doubt that both expression 
and motion are exaggerated in a deaf. 
baby’s eyes. He looks so closely and con- 
stantly at us that he sees us considerably 
magnified. A nod is a pretty big happen- 
ing in his little world. If the people who 
form his small circle would remember 
that overemphasis makes their meaning 
less intelligible, they would eliminate one 
of his most puzzling problems. A firm 
but moderately expressed “No” means 
much more to him than a “No” that is 
thundered at him. A slight shake of the 
head is more intelligible and much less 
confusing than a vigorous shake accom- 
panied perhaps by a frown. We have a 
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tendency, and it is one which easily be- 
comes a fixed habit, to heighten by em- 
phasis and exaggeration our effort to 
penetrate through his deafness. It is a 
great mistake. It does not make our 
meaning any clearer and it does create a 
disturbing atmosphere. We put our- 
selves in the position of the father who 
told his small daughter that she could not 
go to the circus. When her mother asked 
her what daddy had said about it, she 
replied : “Daddy said, ‘No,’ but he said it 
so loud I think he didn’t mean it.” Facial 
expression and motion of the head rep- 
resent the tone of our voice to a deaf 
child, and when we strive too vigorously 
to make him understand, we are talking 
so “loud” as to defeat our own purpose. 

We all know how quickly a smile re- 
sponds to a smile, how cheer and kindli- 
ness create more cheer and kindliness, 
how contagious happiness and good fel- 
lowship are. We grown-ups are con- 
scious of the power to be our best selves 
which an atmosphere of approval gives 
us. We have probably all felt the para- 
lyzing effect of doubt and disapproval. 
A little deaf child’s whole world is at- 
tuned to the atmosphere about him. Not 
only his day, but his entire mental life, 
finds its key-note in the faces of his care- 
takers. His heart expands in the warmth 
of their smile or turns, questioning, back 
upon itself for a reason for their frown. 
If his mother is keyed to a high nervous 
pitch, he will respond with a tension equal 
to her own. We often hear it said of 
two people that they are too much alike 
to get on well together. It seems to be a 
question of acting and reacting nerves, 
and only a powerful will control can keep 
the balance. Nobody expects self-control 
of a baby, and his mother, therefore, 
must supply that necessary element for 
them both. She must be strong, calm, 
and happy for them both, and thus create 
an atmosphere of peace in which her 
baby’s mind and soul may both rest and 
grow. 


5. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BOND OF 
FAITH 


The first and one of the greatest bene- 
fits resulting from the creation of a 
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healthful atmosphere is the establishment 
of a bond of faith between a mother and 
her baby. ‘This will prove to be not only 
one of the sweetest things in the world 
to her, but also one of the solid rocks 
upon which his life is built. It is im- 
perative that she have his perfect confi- 
dence. ‘That does not mean that he shall 
feel he can rely upon her to provide him 
with everything he desires. It means 
that he must recognize her will as the 
established law of his life; that he must 
know, beyond the possibility of doubt or 
question, that her authority demands his 
unswerving allegiance. If he trusts her, 
he will render the obedience upon which 
so much depends and which she must 
have if she is to work her will with him. 

No amount of promises, fair words, or 
exhortation can win this confidence. It 
depends entirely upon the unchanging 
consistency of her conduct. He must 
know that when he obeys her mandate he 
is happy, and when he refuses to heed it 
he is unhappy. Obedience to law is a 
hard lesson, but it is the one unchanging 
principle of life to which we are all forced 
to adhere. There is no evasion of it that 
does not result in disaster and suffering. 
It is undeniably a lesson more easily 
learned early than late. The child who 
recognizes no higher authority than his 
own will must some time undergo a tre- 
mendous amount of suffering which his 
parents might have spared him. He is 
not only allowed to be a source of trouble 
and anxiety to his mother and father, but 
he is denied a means of growth and de- 
velopment. He stores up day by day a 
vast amount of future misery. 

_A baby may learn obedience to law 
quite unconsciously. If his mother is 
quietly consistent in enforcing her au- 
thority, she will teach him the greatest 
life lesson that he will ever have to mas- 
ter. To the baby the law states itself in 
simple terms—‘‘What mother says she 
means”—and he will very soon cease to 
cry for the thing which crying never 
brings him. The cry of a little deaf child 
is more appealing than most, but that 1s 
a very poor excuse for allowing it to be- 
come an authority that works him ill. 
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Almost as soon as a baby opens his 
eyes in this bewildering world he can 
learn that “yes” means “yes” and “no” 
means “no.” It is his mother’s task to 
fix that meaning. If there are occasions 
when a scream may change a “no” to a 
“yes,” or modify either to “perhaps,” he 
will always take the chance ; and he won’t 
be half so comfortable nor nearly so 
happy. He needs something stable to de- 
pend upon and he is invariably glad to 
find it in his mother’s will. 

The guardian of a little deaf child once 

begged his teacher to keep him with her 
through the summer vacation. “We 
can’t do anything with him at home,” was 
her complaint. “We give him everything 
he wants, and yet he leads us a terrible 
life.” The teacher took him home with 
her and found it not too difficult to make 
a law-abiding little citizen of him. He 
seemed quite willing to be “happy though 
good.” At the end of the summer his 
guardian took him home for a few days 
before school opened. What was her 
amazement to discover that he did not 
care to stay. He fairly demanded to be 
taken back to the teacher, preferring to 
be where there was a consistent authority 
to govern his actions, something stronger 
than himself, upon which he could de- 
pend with absolute confidence. ~ His 
guardian could never understand why 
candy, ice-cream, indulgence, and license 
of all sorts should be less attractive than 
uncompromising insistence upon obedi- 
ence. She probably could never be 
brought to believe that “giving him every- 
thing he wants,” far from being a recipe 
for goodness, is the surest rule for a con- 
tinuous experiment in naughtiness. 
_ All that any mother need do to call for 
a loyal obedience is to mean and to do 
exactly what she says. Speech is often 
impulsive and she may have reason to 
regret what she has said, but she must 
fulfill her promise or carry out her threat. 
Undoubtedly she will grow more careful 
about making either. 

A mother once forbade her small 
daughter to eat green apples, telling her 
that if she disobeyed she would go at 


once to bed for the rest of the day. For 


several days the little girl resisted temp- 
tation ; then she ate a green apple. Un- 
fortunately she chose for the deed a day 
upon which she was going riding with a 
neighbor. When the neighbor called for 
M she was much disappointed to find 
her in bed. M———’s mother explained the 
transgression and the promised punish- 
ment. “Oh!” exclaimed the neighbor, 
“couldn’t you have forgotten you said it ?” 
“I might have forgotten,” was the quiet 
reply, “but M never forgets.” M—— 
may not have been undeviatingly obedi- 
ent. She was a persistent little girl and 
sometimes experimented to see if “mother 
will remember,” but she knew what obedi- 
ence meant, and that disobedience brought 
disaster, and it did not take her very long 
to become convinced that respect for 
mother’s law was by far the best policy. 

I once heard a baby tease for candy. 
“T haven’t any candy,” his mother told 
him over and over. Still he teased and 
whined until, wearied by his persistence, 
his mother produced a box of candy and 
gave him a piece. She did not know why 
he was “such an awful tease,” but he 
knew that there was a chance that she 
was not telling him the truth. Experi- 
ence had taught him that he could not 
depend on what she said. 

In contrast to that mother was the one 
who promised her baby that he should 
have a marshmallow after his nap, and 
that he would find it on the table by his 
crib. After the little fellow was fast 
asleep, she discovered that her marsh- 
mallows were gone. There was not one 
to put on the table. Although it was a 
hot morning and the store some distance 
from the house, she hurried downtown 
and bought marshmallows, returning hot 
and weary before her boy awoke. “I said 
I would put one on the table,” she ex- 
plained toa protesting friend ; “I wouldn’t 
have him look for it and not find it there 
for the world; he wouldn’t believe me 
next time.” She was quite right. If she 
wanted her boy to believe her and believe 
in her, she had to be uncompromisingly 
faithful to her word. 

Every time a baby’s desire overcomes 
his mother’s determination, every time 
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she allows his persistence to bring her 
will to naught, she postpones for him the 
learning of that great lesson of obedience 
to law. Her baby may have a very strong 
will; he may cry long and hard; she may 
become very warm and tired and des- 
perate ; but if she surrenders she takes a 
step forward on a road fraught with diffi- 
culties too great to be overcome! Her 
persistence must be greater than his, be- 
cause it is founded upon the knowledge 
of what he needs most, and in the end it 
is sure to obtain the mastery. A mother 
of my acquaintance made up her mind 
that her baby should go to sleep alone in 
his little crib. His grandmother had been 
visiting them ever since the baby came 
and she had claimed the privilege of rock- 
ing her little grandson to sleep every 
night. His mother felt sure that it would 
be much better in many ways for the 
baby to go to sleep in his crib. So she 
put him down on his own little pillow and 
awaited results. They came at once. He 
screamed lustily for twenty minutes. He 
screamed because he wanted to be rocked, 
because he did not understand why he 
was not rocked, because he did not know 
where his grandmother was, because he 
was very angry, because he was tired, 
lonely, and unhappy. While his cry reg- 
istered surprise, desire, wonder, fear, 
temper, and loneliness, his mother stood 
behind the door and endured torture. 
Then he gave up in despair and sobbed 
himself to sleep. The next night he fret- 
ted a few minutes just to see if anything 
would happen, and thereafter he went 
calmly to sleep every night in his little 
crib, just as though he had always done 
it. He was only three months old, but he 
had mastered a lesson that sometimes 
seems too hard for grown-ups—“TI can’t 
have what I cry for.” 

If a mother could look ahead and real- 
ize what anxiety she brings upon herself, 
what great good she denies her child, and 
to what discomfort she condemns the 
people with whom he is associated by 
neglecting to establish that bond of faith 
which means a willing surrender of his 
will to hers, she would make it the first 
aim of her life to deserve and to require 
obedience to her authority. 
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A mother once took her little four- 
year-old daughter to school. ‘The little 
girl was deaf and her mother told sad 
tales of her rebelliousness and tyranny at 
home. Nobody could control her; she 
did, or did not, exactly as she chose, and 
was very far from being a joy in the 
home. The teacher was at a loss to 
understand why a little girl of apparently 
average mental ability, whose parents 
were certainly intelligent and well edu- 


‘cated, should be so uncontrollable in the 


home. One day, when the mother called 
at the school for her little daughter, the 
child refused to say “Good-bye” to her 
teacher. The latter led her back to her 
small chair and, turning to the mother, 
said: “Since I have undertaken to have 
Anna say this, of course you wish me to 
carry it through.” “Why, I suppose so,” 
was the anxious reply, “but at home we 
always avoid putting Anna into a corner.” 
There was the explanation of all Anna’s 
lawlessness. She was just as aware of 
that avoided corner as were her parents, 
who would have saved themselves and 
Anna less trouble by putting her squarely 
into it years before. After Anna had 
sulked in her chair a little while, she real- 
ized that she couldn’t go home until she 
had done the thing required of her. So 
she said “Good-bye” very sweetly,, and 
throwing her arms around her teacher's 
neck gave her a hearty kiss. “She seems 
to love you just the same,” said her 
mother with some surprise, “even though 
you made her mind you!” In that re- 
mark she voiced a very wrong conviction 
to which many a mother subscribes—that 
the more she asserts her authority the 
less her child will love her. That is a 
mistaken idea, which has never once 
proved itself. A child’s heart goes out in 
eager response to the love that is offered 
him. Love is something he does not have 
to learn to understand. He has a won- 
derful assurance of his mother’s love and 
a firm belief that it will never fail him. 
Correction has no connection in his mind 
with the wealth of affection that he knows 
is his. He will turn to his mother for 
comfort and forgiveness immediately 
after she has corrected him or held him 
steadily to a line of conduct which did 
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not meet with her approval. Such is a 
child’s innate sense of justice that he will 
accord her greater reverence than before. 

A ready, trusting obedience is an in- 
dispensable aid to any mother. She can 
do very little for her boy if she cannot 
claim and receive that assistance from 
him. She will come to hard and puzzling 
places along the road ; she may be baffled 
and bothered by incident or circumstance ; 
but faith and obedience go hand in hand, 
and on them the noble structure of a safe 
and normal life is built. The ease with 
which they may become a part of her 
baby’s resources depends entirely upon 
her ability to command herself and to 
establish for him a carefully consistent 
routine of living. 


6. THE CREATION OF A DEAF CHILD'S 
WORLD 


‘Now, with a healthy, happy boy to be 
introduced to life, it is his mother’s privi- 
lege to choose and create just the sort of 
world she wishes him to know. His hear- 
ing brother is most emphatically in the 
world as it stands—our world. He must 
often develop in spite of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with some of the most deplor- 
able aspects of it. He is at the mercy of 
much that he overhears, and must often 
continue to grow in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. While he is learn- 
ing countless truths each day, many of 
them hostile to his growth and education, 
a deaf baby, shut out from our world, is 
living in a universe of silence. He has 
no choice but to remain outside our world 
until somebody lets him in. This is in 
some ways of advantage to him. He can 
never overhear things that will shock or 
disturb him. He will, for instance, re- 
joice in a thunder-storm because he has 
never heard anybody ask, “Is he afraid 
of lightning?” He is protected from sug- 
gestion of fear or mischief and safe- 
guarded from the danger—it is a real 
danger which confronts so many chil- 
dren—of the speech of people. We can- 
not be too thankful that he will never 
hear himself talked about. 

I once watched a mother dressing her 
one-year-old daughter, making every- 


thing very difficult for herself by a run- 
ning commentary on her baby’s custom- 
ary actions while being dressed. As she 
tied back an unusually heavy cluster of 
curls she remarked, “It’s perfectly use- 
less for me to do this; she won’t let the 
ribbon stay on her hair a minute!” The 
baby, sitting wide-eyed and attentive on 
her mother’s lap, would not have been 
ordinarily bright if she had not snatched 
off the ribbon as soon as it was tied. Had 
not she heard her mother say that she 
would do it? Was it not, therefore, ex- 
pected of her? 

The mother of a deaf baby is spared 
the trouble that parents bring upon them- 
selves by indiscretions of speech. Her 
baby is exempt from the confusion that 
results from hearing people say one 
thing and seeing them do quite another 
thing. He will never be tempted by some 
chance careless word of his elders to un- 
dertake unsafe experiments. His mother 
will, therefore, never find herself in the 
unenviable position of one who warned 
her small son against eating dried apples 
and then drinking water. “You will cer- 
tainly burst,” she assured him, “if you do 
it.” Later in the day he appeared with 
signs of stolen fruit upon him and con- 
fronted her with “Why don’t I bust?” 

Threats and promises can have small 
place in a deaf baby’s early years. His 
mother may well be glad of that, since 
promises and threats are last resorts and 
of very questionable value under any cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, reward, 
unpromised and unexpected, can work 
miracles of happiness. A mother who 
depends upon a promise or a threat weak- 
ens her hold on her boy’s respect. The 
element of chance in her ability to carry 
out either is always sufficient to encour- 
age him to disregard both. 

I once heard a mother say, “Babies are 
just beautiful until they are three years 
old. Then they begin to pick up saucy 
words and ways of other children and 
are spoiled.” A deaf baby does not “pick 
up” words of any description, nor un- 
wholesome information. He can come 
into possession of just what his mother 
puts within his reach. She may fill his 
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days with sunshine, happy play, and 
friendship, confident that no chance word 
not intended for his ears can shadow his 
contentment. A little deaf child is rarely 
shy. His hands go out in eager response 
to any advance. He knows that all the 
wide world is his friend. Sheltered from 
all suggestion of base motive or pretense, 
he trusts every one he sees. Therefore, 
his mother can surround him with a 
world of kindliness and comfort, a world 
full of friendly greeting and unquestion- 
ing companionship—in short, a world of 
love. She may shut out all that is base 
or unlovely, everything that would create 
a morbid doubt or distrust in his life. He 
need know no bugaboo. Fear, that most 
destructive of all agencies, may be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

It will be an excellent thing for him to 
associate with people and to play with 
other children. The notion of keeping 
him by himself because he is not quite 
like other children is unwholesome. It is 
important that he should never experi- 
ence a “left-out” feeling. The knowledge 
that he is “different” must come to him 
as late as possible and in just the right 
way. It is cruel, even wicked, to allow 
that knowledge to be thrust upon him. 
He should take his place with other chil- 
dren and learn to hold his own among 
them. He must never be laughed at. 
That is an experience none of us can bear 
with good grace, and to a little deaf child, 
unable to see things in proper proportion, 
it might do a lasting injury. On the other 
hand, it is rarely expedient to fight his 
battles for him. For the sake of his rat- 
ing among his playmates, his mother must 
not come too readily to his rescue. She 
will need to people his world with friends 
who understand his needs. She must 
make his little playmates understand the 
cruelty of making fun of him and the in- 
justice of pushing him to one side. They 
must know that the thing for them to do 
is not to give up to him, but to share with 
him. They must learn that he does not 
want to be favored above the rest, but to 
be granted equal privilege with them all. 
She must insist that his friends, both 
young and old, shall talk to him and to 
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each other where he is. The sooner he 
realizes that people talk all the time about 
all the things they see and do, the more 
quickly he can be brought into a natural 
relationship with his surroundings. 

Conditions are rarely ideal for any 
baby, but a deaf baby’s mother can never- 
theless build his world. It is fundamen- 
tally important that she should build with 
care and thought, introducing just those 
experiences which will help him to grow 
in the right direction. 


7. A DEAF CHILD'S “NAUGHTINESS” 


It is repeatedly suggested that deaf 
children are naughtier than children who 
hear ; that they are likely to fly into furi- 
ous rages and be as ungovernable at times 
as little wild animals. Well, why not? 
Why should a little deaf boy kick and 
scream and battle against his loving 
friends? Wouldn’t his hearing brother 
do the same if he were denied all other 
means of self-expression? Wouldn’t his 
mother, with all her years of experience, 
become frantic if she were suddenly de- 
prived of the power to ask for anything 
she wanted, to explain any of her actions, 
question those of other people, or give 
vent in any articulate manner to the 
seething life within her? 

Little children must of necessity take a 
vast amount for granted. The strange 
behavior of their elders must very often 
be accepted on faith. Even with the 
privilege of extorting from the grown- 
ups what poor explanation they can make 
of their actions, they must repeatedly find 
their ways unheard of and inexplicable. 
How entirely unintelligible it must there- 
fore seem to a deaf child in his world of 
silence! What a tremendous proportion 
of all that his friends do he must take 
absolutely on faith! He does not under- 
stand, but he cannot question, and there- 
fore cannot hope to know why or where- 
fore. When this bewildering life of theirs 
and his becomes too complex to be ac- 
cepted, he registers his ardent protest in 
the only way at his command. And if 
his mother resents this protest too seri- 
ously and considers it worthy of punish- 
ment, he becomes only more bewildered 
and more protesting. 
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A deaf baby sees his mother going out 
with her hat and coat on and trots along 
beside her, ready to go, too. To his sur- 
prise he is sent back. Immediately he 
hurls himself upon the floor in “a tan- 
trum.” Perhaps his mother says, “Oh! 
he is so naughty I can’t do anything with 
him.” But he is not “naughty.” He is 
disappointed ; it is quite possible that he 
is terrified. All he grasps is that his 
mother is going away without him. He 
cannot ask, “Where are you going?” or 
“When are you coming back?” There- 
fore he expresses his feelings in the only 
way that he can. 

The boy who flew into a rage be- 
cause he was not allowed to eat candy 
given him just before supper was not 
“naughty.” He was only demanding to 
know why his candy had been taken away 
from him. 

A tiny girl broke her doll’s head all to 
bits. Heart-broken at the tragedy, she 
wrapped what was left of her treasure in 
a blanket and laid it on her own pillow. 
Her mother wanted to take the doll’s body 
to town and buy a new head for it; but 
any attempt to touch the small blanket- 
wrapped bundle sent the little girl into a 
frenzy of wrath. She was not “naughty.” 
She was only guarding with jealous care 
a poor dolly already too maltreated. 

Illustration could follow illustration to 
an unlimited extent, all in proof of the 
same fact—that the cause of a deaf 
child's “‘tantrums” is not naughtiness, but 
limited understanding and baffled attempt 
at self-expression. 

All that his mother can do is to 
strengthen his faith and make him feel 
more and more certain of her love and 
understanding. It is not very often that 
he needs anything more than mother’s 
smile and mother’s sheltering arms to 
make him know that all is well with his 
world. It is only when he rebels against 
the thing that he knows he should do that 
he is naughty. Undoubtedly, he will fight 
in the only way he knows for the thing 
he wants, but he will very soon abandon 
distressing methods if he finds them con- 
sistently unsuccessful. 

The importance of knowing just what 


causes a “tantrum” is very great. His 
mother can always interpret his cry. A 
moment’s thought will tell her whether it 
means desire, fear, pain, or temper. She 
must give that moment to a consideration 
of his cry. It is a fatal error to jump to 
conclusions. Sometimes he will just have 
to cry, because he does not understand 
things and they cannot be explained to 
him ; but confidence in his mother and the 
growing realization that she rules all 
things for his good will be sufficient to 
him in all his perplexities. Therefore 
she must not judge him “naughty,” nor 
let her impulse overcome her patience, 
nor allow her self-control to be shaken. 
She must guard against conveying to him 
something which she does not mean. In- 
deed, the mother of a little deaf child, in 
order to help him to become a normal, 
healthy boy, must first make a very per- 
fect thing of herself. Let her also re- 
member that disobedience, outright rebel- 
lion and perversity, in her little son bear 
witness that she has failed to establish 
the “bond of faith,” and if there is a 
wrong anywhere it is therefore hers. 


8. THE CULTIVATION OF SELF-RELIANCE 


There is a strong tendency on the part 
of parents to show favor to their weaker 
child. They seem to think that by indul- 
gence they can make up, in part, for any 
strength he may lack. Because he cannot 
hear or cannot see, or is deprived in any 
way of a perfect body, they find it im- 
possible to say “no” to him. They feel 
that to deny him anything is to add to the 
list of good things of life which he must 
go without any way. There is a certain 
logic in this attitude—all the happiness 
which they can secure for him makes the 
balance larger on the side against his in- 
firmity. Their error is in the definition 
of happiness. When they insist that his 
brothers and sisters shall yield their toys, 
their treasures, and first place in every- 
thing to him, they are not adding to the 
sum of his happiness. They are, on the 
contrary, storing up trouble for him. 
When they fail to demand a like allegi- 
ance from all their children, when they 
excuse the little deaf boy from his share 
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of the family burdens, they deprive him 
of his share in the privileges of family 
life. Nothing can so impoverish his life 
as to be so favored, so sheltered and 
cared for, that nothing whatever is re- 
quired of him. A wise father once said, 
concerning the matter of paying children 
for their work, “I can’t pay my own boy 
for taking care of our own furnace—that 
is no more than his share in making the 
home.”’ All children love to share in the 
activities of their elders. The child who 
helps trim the Christmas tree takes a 
deeper pleasure in it than the child upon 
whose eyes its glory bursts all at once. 
Like all the rest of us, he treasures that 
which he helped create. We have a hearty 
sympathy for the little boy who sat dis- 
consolate on the front steps, while his 
mother and sister hurried to and fro in 
the house, making preparations for his 
birthday party. ‘What's the matter?” 
inquired a friendly neighbor. “Isn’t this 
your birthday?” “Yes, ’tis,” was the re- 
ply, “but they're having all the fun.” And 
who that ever made his acquaintance can 
forget poor little Bobbert, sitting alone 
and “shut out” on the front stairs listen- 
ing most wistfully to the sounds of revel 
and hilarity proceeding from the room 
below, where his mother and father, aunts 
and uncles were engaged in setting up his 
Christmas tree? Or who could blame him 
for turning his back upon it on Christmas 
morning and searching out a true friend 
in the kitchen with whom he could test 
his skill at hockey played with lumps of 
coal? It was in no sense his tree, and as 
for the expensive mechanical toys which 
were its fruit, the aunts and uncles 
seemed to have purchased them for their 
own amusement. The sense of posses- 
sion is very early developed, and nothing 
so augments the feeling of ownership as 
a share in the creation of the thing 
owned. 

The deepest hunger of a little child’s 
heart is to be allowed to share, to be ad- 
mitted into real fellowship with the 
grown-ups. A mother will shelter her 
baby in every way; but it is truly deplor- 
able when protection means loss of privi- 
lege. She should harbor a real fear of 


making him or of allowing him to become 
helpless. The more he can do, the more 
he lives. She undoubtedly takes pleas- 
ure and comfort in doing things for him, 
but her pleasure and comfort command 
no place in the program which shall make 
her little son a manly boy. She may think 
to lighten his burden of deafness by her 
devotion, but she must take a long look 
ahead and realize that no burden can be 
lightened by helplessness. He grows only 
as he is able to do, and he will never do 
any more until he is required to do what 
he can now. Doing things for himself is 
the first step toward the mastery of him- 
self, upon which rests the promise of a 
self-reliant manhood. 

He can begin very early to do little 
things for himself and others. Let him 
put his blocks back into the box when 
he has finished playing with them; hang 
up his own coat; place his own chair at 
the table; put his own small garments 
where they belong when he goes to bed. 
He will consider it a privilege to carry 
one of mother’s bundles, pick up anything 
that she may drop, and run her errands. 

That one matter of “putting things 
back” has a value not often enough em- 
phasized. The child who is taught to put 
away one toy before he takes another not 
only forms a habit that will always stand 
him in good stead, but also learns to con- 
centrate on one thing at a time. He does 
not go heedlessly from one thing to an- 
other, leaving everything unfinished, and 
in no case obtaining all the benefit and 
enjoyment which any one thing might 
give him. His mother must often stop 
and question, “Shall I, by rendering him 
this service, deprive him of a privilege 
which he has a right to enjoy ?” 

Moreover, all the small acts which he 
performs unaided, beside cultivating self- 
reliance, serve also as pastimes. He is 
never so happy as when he is busy, and 
any activity which gives him helpful oc- 
cupation and at the same time saves his 
mother time and strength, and also fixes 
good habits, has everything in its favor. 
Every move that he makes toward the 
accomplishment of some given end de- 
velops his hand, eye, and: mind. Every 
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button he buttons, every string he ties, 
everything that he picks up and puts back 
in its place, adds to his mental power. 
When his mother makes a point of doing 
all those things for him, she not only 
adds to her sum of duties, but robs him 
of a large measure of good. 

I know a big 12-year-old lad who lies 
back, on his bed and allows his mother to 
put on his stockings. He does not do it 
because he is lazy, though it would be a 
miracle if he were not. He does it be- 
cause he always has done it. It is no 
fault of his. It is his well-intentioned, 
but sadly mistaken, mother who has 
brought him to such a pitiful state. She 
always has dressed him because she loves 
him and it is her chiefest pleasure to 
render him any possible service. It is 
not, however, the wisest kind of love that 
manifests itself in that fashion. Although 
quite unthinkable, it would nevertheless 
have been better for his mind, heart, and 
soul if he had gotten down on the floor 
and put on his mother’s stockings for her 
than to have passively accepted that serv- 
ice at her hands. He has been deprived 
of a certain means of growth because 
nothing has been expected of him. 

The mother of a four-year-old boy 
once took him to spend the day with his 
grandfather. The little fellow spent sev- 
eral hours building houses of kindling 
wood brought from the shed. Then he 
was ready for a ride on “grandpa’s 
horsie.” “All right, sonny,” said grand- 
pa, “when you have carried back all that 
kindling to the woodshed you shall have 
your ride.” The child ran willingly back 
and forth from porch to shed until the 
wood was back in its place, while his 
mother looked on in some surprise. “His 
nurse would never let him do that,” she 
said. ‘“‘She’d say, ‘Poor little lamb, let 
nursie do it.’”. “You'd better get another 
nurse,” was grandpa’s curt reply. Put- 
ting the kindling wood back where it be- 
longed was probably the most serviceable 
act he had ever performed in all his pam- 
pered little life. 

A shoe buttoned all wrong by clumsy, 
painstaking little fingers is worth two 
shoes correctly buttoned by somebody 


else. A blouse string insecurely fastened 
is better than one brought, dangling, to 
mother to be tied. The face he washed 
himself, even if it is clean in the middle 
only, is a worthy and hopeful little face. 
The first day that he puts on his own 
socks is a day of achievement. To be 
able to get on his own little shirt, right 
side out, is a real triumph. If his mother 
is aS anxious as she should be to help him 
to help himself, she will accept the results 
of his efforts at his own value—not as 
poor attempts, but as _ praiseworthy 
achievements. Of course, she will have 
to give him liberally of her time. Every 
mother knows that it is easier to do a 
thing herself than to help awkward little 
fingers to do it half as well; but time is 
one of the least of the gifts which she is 
glad to offer her boy. 

A mother who expects her son to be 
independent, self-reliant, and ready to 
serve may lose the pleasure of perform- 
ing many little offices for him, but she is 
starting him on the road that leads 
straight on to self-reliant, independent 
manhood. 


Q. VALUES 


The matter of values is one that needs 
constant consideration. Just as the things 
we live by must often seem worse than 
useless to a little child, so the things he 
grows by are too often without value in 
our sight. Those things which hold high 
place in his regard form the way of ap- 
proach to his confidence. A real interest 
in the thing that interests him makes you 
his trusted friend. 

A bishop, visiting a friend, expressed 
a desire to make the acquaintance of the 
small son of the family. “I am sorry he 
is so shy,” his mother said apologetically. 
“He is very much afraid of strangers ; we 
can’t persuade him to have anything to 
do with them.” “Where is he?” ques- 
tioned the bishop. “Let me at least try 
to make friends with him.” The mother 
led the way to the nursery, where a four- 
year-old boy was busy building blocks. 
The bishop cautioned the mother and 
father to be silent, and, sitting down on 
the floor, he watched the little builder for 
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a few minutes. Then, without speaking, 
he began to construct a wonderful house 
of blocks. So absorbed was he in his 
task that he appeared not to notice when 
the little fellow commenced handing him 
the blocks. Presently the boy put a block 
in place, then another, and for some time 
they built silently, completing the house 
together. Then the bishop ventured a 
casual remark about the windows, asked 
his advice about another door, and pres- 
ently they were chatting together like real 
friends. 

Before a baby’s mother can put the 
paraphernalia of his life to its most bene- 
ficial use, she must know its value in his 
eyes. No matter how worthy a thing may 
be in her sight, she can use it to no pur- 
pose if he dislikes it. We have all had 
the experience of trying to win a baby’s 
attention from the thing we don’t wish 
him to have by dangling before his eyes 
a thing he doesn’t want. Nothing could 
be more futile. The value we set upon 
a certain thing may differ very widely 
from its worth in his estimation. 

On the other hand, we often make the 
error of ignoring the thing that is most 
precious in his sight. A noted educator 
once said that a child grows by the satis- 
faction of his hungers. His mind and 
soul are sure to bend themselves eagerly 
toward the thing he is hungry for. It 
may be approbation, it may be compan- 
ionship, it may be vigorous physical exer- 
cise or quiet, thoughtful play. The things 
that he loves satisfy the real hungers of 
his heart. In the satisfaction of those 
hungers he grows and thrives; in their 
denial he starves. 

If his mother would most certainly 
minister to his needs, she must reckon 
values from his standpoint. The child 
who drew a crooked line and assured his 
mother that he had drawn a dog for her; 
the little girl who presented her teacher 
with a crumpled, bedraggled feather 
from her pet chicken’s tail ; even the little 
boy who carefully saved as much of the 
goldfish as the cat didn’t eat to give to 
“daddy”—each brought a treasure to his 
shrine. Judged from the viewpoint of 
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the recipients of these favors, their value 
was hardly worth mentioning; but it 
would have been worse than a mistake to 
scorn or refuse them. 

A rector once asked the children in his 
Sunday school to bring daisies for the 
decoration of the chancel on Children’s 
Day. Saturday afternoon a very small 
and very warm and dusty boy appeared 
at his study door. In one hand he gripped 
a little bunch of dusty, withered daisies, 
The rector thanked him and then, al- 
though he was a godly and gifted man, 
he committed a crime. He said, “But 
they are all wilted,” and tossed them into 
his waste basket. The little bunch of for- 
lorn daisies may have had no decorative 
value, but as an offering, paid for by 
effort and presented with reverence, they 
deserved a prominent place in the chancel. 

A man, gifted with great insight into 
a child’s heart, once said that the little 
worthless keepsakes he treasures are nei- 
ther more nor less than homes for his 
soul. Surely nothing should command 
more respect than that which harbors a 
soul, be it an acorn saucer, a bit of broken 
china, or a battered doll. It will greatly 
help any mother who intends to rate her 
little son’s possessions and achievements 
properly to ask herself very often, “Is 
this thing, perhaps, one of the homes for 
his soul?” Or, in case her judgment is 
demanded on something he has accom- 
plished, “How much real effort did he 
put into this?” <A child may produce a 
piece of work, well done, with very little 
effort ; another’s may be poorly executed, 
but done with painstaking endeavor. The 
worth of the latter, although it is inferior 
as to result, is far greater than that of 
the first. 

Our interest in a child’s activities must 
be genuine. He is endowed with an in- 
stinct which makes pretense a total fail- 
ure. He knows the instant any one 
stretches a hand out to him whether it is 
the hand of companionship or patronage. 

And, therefore, below the command- 
ment to children to love and honor their 
parents I would write another to moth- 
ers: “Thou shalt prize the thing he loves.” 
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10. TIME 


The question is asked by many an 
anxious mother, “How much time should 
I give to my deaf baby?” There can be 
no unqualified answer. She should give 
him all the time she can, without depriv- 
ing others of their just share of her at- 
tention, without overdrawing her own ac- 
count of strength, or without doing him 
an injury. The claim of husband, home, 
and other little children should never be 
set aside because one little child is deaf. 
A mother’s health is her chief capital, and 
if she spends it, even for the sake of her 
baby, she will one day find herself in sad 
need. There will be no strength for him 
to lean upon in the day of his own weak- 
ness. A mother must store up vitality, 
nervous force, and calm for her depend- 
ence and his in time of storm. Many a 
mother so gives herself for her children 
that in the day of their prime she is only 
a shadow. When the time comes for 
them to go out into the world, the time 
when her companionship would be of in- 
estimable value, they find that she is 
spent. Thus by her kindness she robs 
them of their just due. No little child 
should feel, as, alas, very many of them 
do, that his mother is his to command; 
that he is the center around which the 
family life revolves; that other people's 
convenience must shape itself to his 
pleasure. 

Nevertheless, with all those consider- 
ations allowed for, a little deaf baby 
needs an infinite measure of time. If his 
mother overurges or hurries him, there 
is danger that some carefully wrought 
fabric of trust and understanding will be 
torn asunder. A hasty, ill-timed act may 
shatter a foundation stone of his peace. 
She cannot excuse herself, nor say she is 
sorry, nor explain her motive, because he 
has not a sufficient understanding of the 
English language to grasp her meaning: 
nor is his experience of life broad 
enough to enable him to look ahead and 
see results. 

The mother of a little deaf girl once 
undertook to have her write a letter to 
her father who was away on a journey. 


She wanted the letter finished that morn- 
ing, so that she could take her small 
daughter to spend the afternoon and 
evening with friends in another city. 
And so she began to hurry in her mind. 
The little girl, pleased enough at the idea 
of writing to “daddy,” saw no reason 
for finishing the letter at any particular 
time. She dreamed and dawdled, broke 
her pencil, made smooches with her rub- 
ber, and in several ways retarded the 
completion of her task. Her mother, 
growing more eager to have the affair 
out of the way, tried to hurry her. She 
told her that she would have a bath and 
put on her pretty white frock and rib- 
bons ; that they would go on the car after 
dinner, and that she must write fast. 
Much of all this appealed to her: she en- 
joyed a bath, liked to dress up, and often 
went somewhere on the car; these were 
all in the accepted order of things; but 
dinner time seemed very far away—why 
hurry? But her mother’s nervous tension 
had its effect upon her. She wrote care- 
lessly, and finally decided she wouldn’t 
write at all. Then followed a deplorable 
clash of wills, punishment, tears, and un- 
happiness—all because her mother could 
not wait, and because the little girl could 
see no reason for haste. In the end the 
letter was not fit to be sent to her father, 
and the whole morning was a hot and 
wretched one for both of them, to no 
purpose. 

Our own work always suffers if we 
feel that we are being hurried. A man 
who is slower than his neighbor in the 
execution of his task cannot work beside 
that neighbor. The feeling that he is try- 
ing to keep up with somebody else has 
such an effect on his nerves as to render 
him very nearly powerless to work at all. 

Allowing. a child the time he needs 
does not mean that he may be slow about 
obeying, or that he may defer the execu- 
tion of some unwelcome task to such time 
as the spirit moves him. He must learn 
to consider the desire and convenience of 
those about him, but his mother must be 
very cautious about pushing him too far 
or too fast. It is sure to result in dis- 
couragement or rebellion. Truly, she 
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needs patience and wisdom to enable her 
to steer a true course between overin- 
dulging her boy and making reasonable 
allowances, between requiring a certain 
amount of independence and throwing 
him too much on his own resources, be- 
tween holding him to a proper standard 
of action and expecting too much of him. 
He may be shy, retiring, and very open 
to suggestion, needing the most delicate 
handling, or he may be a trifle oversure 
of his own infallibility and require a re- 
peated proving of his shortcomings. He 
may be timid and ask for constant, loving 
encouragement, or he may be overconfi- 
dent and need to be held in check. His 
mother, who knows him best, is the most 
trustworthy judge of his requirements, 
and she must hold with unfaltering con- 
sistency to the course she deems wisest 
to pursue with her boy. In any case, and 
in every contingency, she must give her- 
self and him time. Her own immediate 
ease has no claim to attention in the 
training of her little son, and except under 
great stress of circumstances the number 
of minutes necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose need not be consid- 
ered. She must allow herself time to 
think clearly, to weigh circumstances, and 
to judge fairly. She must allow him time 
to accomplish in peace what he has under- 
taken and to produce, in spite of mental 
processes that must sometimes be slow 
and of clumsy, inexperienced fingers, the 
best work that he can do. 


II. LIP-READING 


The most important duty of the mother 
of a deaf baby, and the one which she 
must perform first, last, and always, is to 
talk to him. A thought often present in 
such a mother’s mind is: “I can’t talk to 
him because he is deaf.” If he is ever to 
be at home with the English language, he 
must become acquainted with it through 
his eyes. A baby who hears has a stream 
of language flowing continuously into his 
consciousness through his ears. He hears, 
understands, reproduces what he hears, 
and finally talks. That same stream of 
language must reach a deaf baby’s con- 
sciousness through his eyes. He must 
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see, understand, and in the end may be 
taught to reproduce what he sees. He 
must hear with his eyes. To a mother 
who has not studied the matter it seems 
unreasonable to expect to substitute one 
sense for another. It is astonishing how 
early her little son will begin to do that 
very thing! Familiarity with language is 
his great need ; that familiarity must come 
through his eyes. If he is ever to be at 
home in the world and at ease with his 
friends, he must understand language as 
it appears on their lips. He cannot begin 
too early, therefore, to become perfect in 
the art of reading lips! 

Only a good lip-reader can be one of, 
as well as one in, a company of people. 
If a little deaf boy is ever to claim a 
place in that privileged class, his mother 
cannot begin too early to talk to him. 

It is admitted as a psychological fact 
that a baby’s attention is attracted first 
by something moving. Motion of any 
sort appeals most quickly to eyes that are 
accustoming themselves to the visible 
phenomena of the world about them. 
Speech is to a deaf baby only one form 
of motion—moving lips. His mother 
tongue presents itself to him as the con- 
stant action of his mother’s lips. She 
should, therefore, take advantage of every 
moment that his eyes are on her mouth. 
She cannot begin too early to familiarize 
him with the language that some day he 
is going to speak. At first his attention 
will be caught just because her lips are 
moving, and because they are mother’s 
lips, but who can tell how early some oft- 
repeated motion of those lips will sud- 
denly become the first word of the Eng- 
lish language to which he responds? 

She must keep the consideration of 
light always before her. Her baby cannot 
see her lips when she is back to the light 
which is shining in his eyes. One of her 
watchwords should be “Face the light.” 

She need never be at a loss to know 
what to say when her baby’s eyes are on 
her lips. The little simple phrases which 
another baby would hear a hundred times 
a day are exactly what a deaf baby must 
see two hundred times a day. His mother 
should talk to him exactly as though he 
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could hear, using the language to which 
any baby responds. “Come to mother,” 
“Do you want to come?” “Go to daddy,” 
“Where’s brother ?” “Give it to mother,” 
etc., using all the every-day expressions 
of his busy little life. If she talks to him 
just as though he could hear her, using 
the same language day after day, she will 
be amazed to discover how soon his eager 
eyes will serve him in the place of ears. 
Not that there will not be moments of 
disappointment and hours of discourage- 
ment. It is an arduous task which she 
sets her boy, that of becoming familiar 
with an intricate and illogical language, 
without the aid of hearing. It requires 
an unthinkable measure of patience and 
interest for them both. She must be as 
patient as though ten years marked only 
one of her baby’s brief days. Let her 
picture herself, if her fancy can serve her 
so well, set down, a stranger and unable 
to hear, in Central Africa. Suppose she 
not only knows no language, but is igno- 
rant that any exists, and has not the least 
notion that things have names, nor that 
people have any means of communication 
other than by natural gestures. How long 
would it take her to obtain a working 
knowledge of the native tongue? She 
would find it an almost impossible task ; 
and yet it is just the task which confronts 
adeaf baby. It has also been a thousand 
times proven not too difficult to be accom- 
plished. ‘The picture which has been sug- 
gested to her fancy need not discourage 
her, but it will perhaps help her to realize 
that she cannot hurry her boy; that the 
achievement of familiarity with his native 
tongue demands unlimited time and pa- 
tience. 


I2. SPEECH HABITS 


I wish that every mother of a deaf 
baby might always see before her in flam- 
ing letters these three words: “Talk to 
him.” Perhaps it would be well to add 
a word to that motto and have it read: 
“Talk to him naturally.” Just as exag- 
geration of facial expression will cloud 
his understanding, so exaggeration of lip 
movement will retard his progress in lip- 
reading. Mouthing or drawling will only 


confuse him. An exaggerated delibera- 
tion in speaking, a separation of words 
and syllables, will not only bewilder him, 
but it will give him an entirely wrong 
picture of the language. He should see 
it from the beginning just as he is going 
to see it on countless lips all his life. 

A visitor in a school-room once asked 
the teacher if the little deaf pupils would 
understand what she, the visitor, said. 
Being assured that they would, provided 
she kept within their vocabulary, she 
turned to the nearest small boy and asked 
him a question. Opening her mouth to 
an alarming extent, she drawled, “How- 
w-w-w o-l-]-l-d a-a-a-re y-o-u-u-u?” The 
little fellow not only failed to compre- 
hend, but he was so fascinated by her 
astonishing facial and tongue gymnastics 
that he could not even try to understand. 
She took great pains, according to her 
light, to help him to know what she said, 
and every misguided effort made her 
speech less intelligible to him. 

A lady who was losing her hearing and 
wished to learn to read the lips once de- 
clared, “I could read more people’s lips 
if they didn’t hollo so they spoiled their 
faces.” Her terminology, though inele- 
gant, was very expressive. Too many 
people, even mothers, “spoil their faces” 
in their effort to make a deaf child under- 
stand. Ifa child is to read the lips at all, 
he should learn to read them as he will 
see them oftenest all his life. He might 
become accustomed to his mother’s lips, 
however she distorted them, but the same 
words would then be a foreign language 
on another’s lips. His mother may feel 
that he won’t be able to read others’ lips 
anyway, because people do not use their 
mouths at all alike when they talk. But 
unless one has a marked peculiarity in his 
speech he will form a large proportion 
of his sounds just as his neighbor does. 
Their lip movements may vary in degree, 
but not in general direction. Any one 
who has studied phonetics knows that the 
organs of speech must take certain posi- 
tions and follow certain laws of motion 
to produce a given sound, and it is by the 
general outlines thus formed, not by the 
careful identification of each letter pro- 
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nounced, that a deaf person reads the 
lips. 

A deaf baby’s mother must, therefore, 
set a watch upon her lips, that she may 
not form the habit not only of unneces- 
sary exaggeration, but of presenting the 
English language in an unnatural form. 

A bad habit to which all who deal with 
little deaf children are inclined is that of 
repeating over and over again the one im- 
portant word of a sentence. That does 
not apply to the repetition of commands, 
sentences, and questions at different 
times. There can never be too much of 
that sort of practise. But the saying over 
and over of the phrase to which one 
wishes the child to respond is a custom 
to be deplored. The child himself be- 
comes dependent upon that repetition. 
He may easily form the habit of not fix- 
ing his attention upon the lips the first 
time they speak to him. “Get me your 
cap—your cap—your cap—cap” is an il- 
lustration of what some mother may pos- 
sibly find herself doing, while her little 
son waits questioningly for that empha- 
sized word. Of course, he may not al- 
ways understand the first time; but he is 
sure to be more alert if he knows his 
mother expects it of him. 

The habit of looking, but not seeing, 
or of seeing, but not perceiving, is a very 
difficult one for any child to overcome. 
No iron-clad rule can be laid down: 
“Thou shalt not repeat!’ but it is well to 
be cautious about repetition, to watch 
oneself to see that no such habit develops 
unconsciously, and to watch him to see 
that he does not expect it and become de- 
pendent upon it. 

Another transgression of the law of 
natural speech, one of which teachers as 
well as parents are sometimes guilty, is 
that of allowing one word to stand for 
a whole sentence. If a baby’s mother 
wishes to take him walking and wants 
him to get his cap, she has only to say 
“cap” and he will trot off to get it. It is 
a custom due to thoughtlessness, or per- 
haps somewhat to laziness, and cannot 
fail to cultivate the same traits in him. 
When he comes to the difficult matter of 
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talking, he will not see the importance of 
using three or four words if one will ac- 
complish his purpose. If he constantly 
sees one-word sentences he will certainly 
use one-word sentences. These could 
never be considered in any sense lan- 
guage, and a knowledge of good, clear 
language is what his mother desires above 
all else for her boy. 

A nurse, who was devoted to her little 
deaf charge and anxious to do every- 
thing in her power to help him, quite un- 
wittingly formed the habit of allowing 
the word “finished” to express the larger 
proportion of her ideas. If he were play- 
ing in the nursery, “finished” meant “It 
is supper time.” If he were out of doors, 
it meant “It is time to come in and get 
ready for dinner.” He was expert in fit- 
ting the word to time and circumstance 
and knew that it stood for “bed-time for 
little boys.” ‘We'll go home now.” “We 
haven't time now.” “Don’t do that any 
more.” “It’s all gone,” or “I can’t find 
it,” according to whether he was building 
blocks after supper, out walking, asking 
to do some particular thing, playing, eat- 
ing, or looking for something. He de- 
pended upon immediate conditions to 
render the word completely intelligible. 
Imagine her disappointment upon discoy- 
ering, when the little fellow began to talk, 
that he found that same one word suffi- 
cient for most needs. She would have 
been amazed and probably unbelieving if 
any one had accused her of a particularly 
pernicious habit of speech. It is a mis- 
take often and easily made, and it re- 
quires an increasing surveillance of one’s 
own speech to prevent its repeated occur- 
rence. 

It is not enough to be well intentioned 
in these matters of speech habits. Every 
mother would affirm that she meant to 
avoid errors of that sort. Most mothers 
would be perfectly honest in declaring 
themselves innocent of transgression, 
since such habits are very often as un- 
conscious as they are harmful. Any 
mother must keep a rigid guard upon her 
own lips and a most careful supervision 
of her boy’s associates. 
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13. SIGNS 


Alas! that waving hands should be so 
much more spectacular, so infinitely more 
arresting in the way of motion than mov- 
ing lips! A little deaf baby is bound to 
accept life in its easiest form, and if 
moving hands ever mean anything to him, 
it will be more difficult to direct his atten- 
tion to moving lips. If his mother’s hands 
make pictures that duplicate the happen- 
ings in his experience, he will very soon 
depend upon those pictures for interpre- 
tation and self-expression, and the possi- 
bility of his becoming a good lip-reader 
will become more and more remote. A 
deaf boy, to be at ease among speaking 
people (and surely the majority of his 
friends will be speaking people), must be 
at home with the language they use. His 
mother wishes him to take his place 
among normal people. No mother could 
want her little son’s circle of friends to 
be limited to the few who are proficient 
in the language of signs. Every sign she 
makes to her baby forces him farther 
away from normal people, nearer to those 
who, through one misfortune or another, 
are deprived of acquaintance with the 
world in general, and whose social inter- 
course must necessarily be limited to the 
small number of other unfortunates of 
the same class that may live in their 
vicinity. 

We all sign more or less. It is ex- 
tremely natural for many people to em- 
phasize and punctuate their speech with 
gestures. They are a lively, involuntary 
part of every-day intercourse, so harm- 
less in most cases that it has never been 
necessary to give them a thought. It 
would scarcely occur to any one that there 
could be any reason for restricting the 
natural movements of the hands. A deaf 
baby is an imperative reason. As soon 
as his mother realizes what signs may 
mean to him, of what great good they 
may deprive him, she will take the stand 
that he shall never see any, and she will 
make the effort, however great, required 
to make good that determination. It will 
demand watchfulness, persistence, and 
extraordinary self-control. The tempta- 


tion will be very great to make him 
understand by a sign what perhaps he 
can understand in no other way as yet. 
Only when she realizes the peril of his 
never understanding in any other way 
can she school herself to rigid self-con- 
trol. 

There are many forms of temptation: 
she is in a hurry; she feels she must con- 
vey a certain idea to him; she cannot 
wait to see an intelligent response; or 
possibly the cunning motion of his own 
little hands in imitation. A pantomime 
of drinking will mean something to him 
long before “Do you want some water ?” 
will interest him. It might even hush a 
fretful cry, but it would be better for this 
mother to walk a mile to get that cup of 
water and offer it to him than to perform 
the pantomime. When he has seen the 
question, “Do you want some water?” 
over and over on her lips in connection 
with the actual cup of water, there will 
come a day when he will know what it 
means, and he will respond unhesitatingly 
to a bit of the English language as it is 
used by all English-speaking people. 
What mother is not willing to wait with 
steadfast patience for so great a reward! 

It is in her unconsciousness that her 
danger lies. She may sign and not be 
aware of it. She may even know that 
she does not sign and still be addicted to 
the habit. Because she is sure she talks 
to her baby, she may not know that she 
signs as she talks. It is indeed a strong 
mother who can so govern her impetuous 
haste as to eliminate what is, on the face 
of it, an obvious short cut, and who can 
set such a watch upon herself that she 
knows she does not make signs to her 
baby. But every mother must be strong 
for two, and in that strength a deaf baby 
will find his salvation. 

A thoughtful mother will see that 
signs, far from saving time, will raise an 
insurmountable barrier upon the road 
that leads to the realization of her heart’s 
desire. They cannot help him to learn 


his mother tongue, because they are in no 
sense language, and a dependence upon 
them will make less possible real accom- 
plishment in lip-reading. 
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A mother once took her 12-year-old 
daughter to a’school for deaf children, 
giving as a reason for not sending her to 
school before that the child read the lips 
so well that she had not needed special 
instruction. It was her sober conviction 
and pride that she had “always talked to 
her.” Presently the dinner bell rang and 
an invitation to go down to dinner was 
extended to her. She turned to the child 
with the question, “Do you want to go 
downstairs and have some dinner?” Like 
a flash, as she was speaking, her left 
hand pointed downward, while her right 
spooned imaginary soup into her mouth. 
The child was hungry and her face lighted 
with anticipation. ‘You see,” the mother 
exclaimed, “how readily Mary under- 
stands.” The pitiful thing about it was 
that she did not know she had made a 
sign. She honestly believed that Mary’s 
eager response was a proof of her ability 
to read the lips. She knew she talked to 
her, and so she did. What she did not 
know, and would probably not have cred- 
ited if she had been told, was that Mary 
was absolutely dependent upon the ges- 
ture that accompanied her speech! It 
would have been impossible to convince 
her that Mary was totally unable to under- 
stand the English language. 

It was once my privilege to be inti- 
mately associated with a little deaf girl 
whose mother had firmly resisted any in- 
clination she may have had to make signs 
to her. She assured me that she had 
never made the least gesture to her baby, 
and it needed only a very short acquaint- 
ance with the little maid to prove that 
what her mother said was true. The 
eager blue eyes were forever watching 
our mouths, and, although she had been 
in this great complex world only four 
years, she was a wonderful little lip- 
reader. It was a matter of surmise what 
would happen at a crucial moment when 
it was necessary that the child should 
understand. That question was answered 
on the day her big brother went away to 
college. His mother appeared at the door 
ready to accompany him to the station. 
The little girl had seen the trunks carried 
away and had watched the packing of the 
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suit-case, but nothing had prepared her 
to see her mother, coat and hat on, appar- 
ently expecting to go away, too. She 
raised a terrified wail that said quite 
plainly that the end of her world had 
come, and, throwing her arms around her 
mother’s knees, she held her in a grip 
that effectually blocked the course of 
events. Her mother took both the little 
hands in hers, dropped down on her knees 
before her, and said: “Mother is not go- 
ing away. Brother is going away on the 
choo-choo, but mother will come back to 
supper.” The little girl stopped crying 
and waved “good-bye” to them both quite 
contentedly. She understood what her 
mother said and past experience had 
taught her that mother meant what she 
said. The bond of faith had been estab- 
lished, her mind was alert, and the words 
on her mother’s lips constituted a lan- 
guage with which she was familiar. They 
constituted also the language which the 
whole English-speaking world uses. 

“But suppose,” I questioned that par- 
ticular mother, “you wanted to tell her 
something requiring words not yet in- 
cluded in her vocabulary?” “I should 
wait until she knows those words,” was 
the reply, given with pardonable pride. 
She had subjected herself to a very rigid 
discipline, but how it paid! 


14. CHILD’S PLAY 


One of the best ways in which a little 
fellow shows self-reliance is in his ability 
to amuse himself. His mother must help 
him to play alone, in order that he shall 
not always depend on her for companion- 
ship. He so easily learns to look to her 
for constant entertainment that unless she 
makes a special effort to have him know 
how to amuse himself he will make con- 
stant demand upon her time and atten- 
tion. This will prove not only a real in- 
convenience, if not a source of nervous 
weariness, to her, but also a great loss 
to him. 

I once heard a mother say, “Oh! Mary's 
nurse plays wonderfully with her. She'll 
sit on the floor under an umbrella all the 
afternoon if Mary wants her to!” But 
Mary’s nurse was really playing very 
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badly with her. If Mary wanted to play 
that an umbrella was a tent and sit under 
it all the afternoon, well and good; but 
her nurse could surely have used her 
afternoon more profitably than in sitting 
there with her. She had lost her sense 
of proportion and it entailed a loss of in- 
dependence to her small charge. 

One of the most unfortunate things 
that can happen to any child is to be so 
surrounded with care-takers that he de- 
velops into a “What - can - I- do- now?” 
child, with no blessed gift of self-occupa- 
tion to make his day a happy one. I once 
knew such a child, the only son of well- 
to-do parents, who provided him with so 
many attendants that he had no chance at 
all of becoming a normal boy. When the 
time came for him to go to school, his 
nurse accompanied him to the door each 
morning and called for him at the end 
of each session. He did not advance very 
rapidly in his classes—in fact, he did not 
get on at all—and his anxious mother 
hastened to consult his teacher about his 
backwardness. She was told that the first 
thing she could do to start her little son 
on the road to learning was to send him 
to school alone. Until he learned some 
measure of self-confidence he could not 
compete with other less-sheltered chil- 
dren. 

A mother helps her boy most to play 
contentedly by himself who teaches him 
to use his hands. Every mother is fa- 
miliar with the playthings a child loves 
best. Madame Montessori has acquaint- 
ed her with a form educational toys may 
take. She will find toy shops and kinder- 
_— supply houses rich with suggestion. 

he provision made now-a-days against 
Satan’s ever finding any idle little hands 
is so abundant as to be almost bewilder- 
ing. One can sympathize with the old 
farmer who said, “Thank the Lord, all 
my boys ever wanted was a knife and a 
piece of string!” It is a little difficult 
amid the wealth of toys and materials to 
choose just those playthings which shall 
be most beneficial and satisfying. Cer- 
tain qualities can always be relied upon. 
Toys with which a child may build and 
create, which encourage imagination and 


self-expression, are always trustworthy. 
Every baby must have his blocks, every 
child his pencil, papers, and paint box. 
Any occupation that leads him to use his 
hands carefully will help to make them 
skillful, dependable servants of his later 
years. It is much better that they should 
be grimy and chapped than that he should 
not use them busily all day long. It is 
infinitely preferable that his active little 
brain should lead his hands into mischief 
than that they should lie idle and passive. 
So long as he does not know he is doing 
big there is no wrong in the deed for 
im. 

No mother need be disheartened if her 
small son scorns the toys she sets before 
him. On the contrary, it is a cause of 
real pleasure if he sees a different way 
of playing than the way she suggests. 
She may well be afraid of showering too 
many benefits upon him in the shape of 
costly toys. Given an oversupply of play- 
things, he will be like the three-year old 
whose tears his mammy was trying to 
wipe away. “What can be the matter 
with him?” his mother questioned anx- 
iously. “He has no end of playthings; 
why doesn’t he play with them?” 
“Yas’m,” replied his mammy, “he doan’ 
want no playthings ; he wan’ de coal-hod 
an’ de ice-cream freezer.” Satiated with 
pretty painted toys which required no 
particular activity of him, he pined for 
the handle of the freezer or the joy of 
filling the hod with pieces of shiny, black 
coal. 

It is to his benefit, as well as to her in- 
terest, to allow him to choose his own 
occupation. 

Two little boys who went to visit their 
grandmother announced as soon as they 
arrived that they had a rainy-day tray in 
their trunk. The tray in question dis- 
played a choice collection of toys to be 
used on rainy days. So on the first day 
that the little fellows were shut in by bad 
weather “granny” took out the tray and 
told them to choose what they wished to 
play with. They selected this one and 
that one, and presently, tumbling them 
all back into the tray, they descended to 
the paper barrel and spent a happy morn- 
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ing making newspaper boats and ironing 
them flat and smooth with cold irons on 
the floor. Who would question that it 
was a morning profitably spent? 

A mother who tries to direct her boy’s 
play with too much insistence will often 
find herself as surprised as a teacher who 
asked one of her little pupils to spend a 
week-end with her. She felt some pride 
in the fact that, although the baby of the 
family was long since out of his teens, 
there was a box of blocks on the floor of 
the sitting-room closet, a goodly array of 
games on the shelf above, a supply of 
picture books on the under part of the 
table, and a velocipede in the barn. Her 
small guest turned the blocks out on the 
floor, passed the books and games, mount- 
ed and fell off the velocipede once, and 
spent the entire morning carrying some 
fifty flower pots out from the cellar and 
arranging them in the back yard. 

A mother was once heard to say, “I 
mean to let my boy do anything he 
pleases, so long as it isn’t harmful to 
himself nor annoying to other people.” 
That seems like a broad creed and some 
mothers might wish to modify it a little, 
but on the whole the principle of non- 
interference is a good one. Of course, he 
must not risk his own health or safety, 
and equally, of course, he must not inter- 
fere with other people’s comfort. But 
why should he be hampered by any fur- 
ther restrictions? If he shows a per- 
sistent desire to do the things he ought 
not, he must be dealt with accordingly ; 
but that is not likely to be the case. Even 
when he seems to be deliberately perverse 
he may not be wholly to blame. He may 
feel like the little boy who was discovered 
crying on the stairs shortly after break- 
fast. “What’s the trouble?” asked his 
father. “Aren’t you a very good boy this 
morning?” “TI felt good when I got up,” 
sobbed the little fellow, “if only other 
folks would a’ let me alone.” Life had 
evidently proven a little complex that 
morning, and there had been no one to 
direct the course of his affairs so that he 
might keep his “happy, morning face.” 

I once visited in a home when the 
dressmaker was there. The little deaf 
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son of the house resented his mother’s 
preoccupation in the sewing-room and 
made himself such a nuisance there that 
he was finally forbidden to enter that 
room and was told to go out of doors to 
play. Presently a maid appeared at the 
sewing-room door and announced that 
she was unable to sweep the sitting-room 
because “Master Tommy” sat down upon 
any piece of furniture that she tried to 
move. ‘Tommy was reprimanded, re- 
moved from the sitting-room couch, 
where he had, to all appearances, gone to 
sleep, and dispatched to the back yard. 
Shortly the maid again sought her mis- 
tress and, much aggrieved, reported that 
during her very brief visit to the kitchen 
“Master Tommy” had again visited the 
sitting-room and had scattered the con- 
tents of her dust-pan from one end of it 
to the other. Tommy was duly punished 
and again banished to the back yard. It 
was not long before his distracted mother 
heard sounds of conflict below, and has- 
tening to the scene of trouble found the 
cook endeavoring to march Tommy up to 
his mother because he had disposed of 
half a cake recently baked. Tommy was 
given to clearly understand that while 
others ate cake for supper, his fare would 
be bread and butter, and he was then sent 
out of doors. The next complaint came 
from the laundry, where it was impossi- 
ble to iron because “Master Tommy would 
pull at the clothes.” 

Aghast at such unheard-of behavior, 
Tommy’s mother went to seek her small 
son with the avowed intention of punish- 
ing him severely once for all. “What can 
make him act so?” she asked herself, and 
the question seemed to demand some 
thought. After a little deliberation she 
rejected the idea of punishment and in- 
stead she took Tommy to town and 
bought him a velocipede. She had rea- 
soned that Tommy was naughty because 
she was busy, and he had been banished 
to the back yard for the worst possible 
reason—because he wasn’t wanted in the 
house. ‘I'he reason had proved to be both 
bad and insufficient. If she wished him 
to stay out of the house, she must provide 
him with a good reason for staying out 
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of doors; hence the velocipede. She set 
certain limits as to route and distance and 
started him off upon the new wheel, and 
Tommy rode gaily and happily all the 
rest of the week. He had been unhappy 
because he had been “shut out,” unhappy 
and unoccupied—a condition sure to breed 
naughtiness. If his mother had endeav- 
ored to change the direction of his activi- 
ties by repeated and increasingly severe 
punishment, she would only have made 
matters worse. She therefore did the 
best she could, although she labored under 
the disadvantage of never having estab- 
lished a bond of faith which would have 
enabled her to explain to Tommy that she 
was very busy and ask him to help her 
by playing by himself. 

It is a fortunate boy who is resourceful 
enough to not only occupy himself, but 
also to find his own materials. I once 
took a little fellow to spend the day with 
friends who had made no special pro- 
vision for his entertainment. He discov- 
ered an old broom handle in the wood- 
shed, which he hacked in two with a little 
old hatchet he discovered in the barn. 
With these, some kindling wood, and a 
few bent and rusty nails extracted from 
some old boards behind the house, he 
constructed a ladder —not a handsome 
ladder, but a good, workable ladder, which 
could be stood up against things and 
climbed—a ladder of real value, which he 
carried all the way home in his arms and 
treasured for many a day above anything 
else provided for his pleasure. 

A little deaf child’s mother must, there- 
fore, help him to play, putting into his 
hands the material with which to occupy 
himself, but welcoming any desire on his 
part to supply himself with playthings. 
Let her see to it that he is not over- 
whelmed with toys, and that he finishes 
with one thing before going on to another. 
She may encourage him to play by him- 
self and must never stint her praise of 
what he accomplishes. It is in his play 
more than in any other of his activities 
that she may note his tendencies, capa- 
bilities or weaknesses, and where she 
must strive most faithfully to recognize 
his standards of value. His play is by 


far the greatest factor of the first six 
years of his life, and she must make sure 
that he has in it opportunity for construc- 
tion, self-expression, as well as self-enter- 
tainment. 


15. THE TRAINING OF HIS EYE AND HAND 


What can a mother teach her little child 
during the years before he is of school 
age to prepare him for the day when ‘he 
will actually go to school? 

In a sense, he is sure to be “going to 
school” all his life. There will never be 
an end to his lessons. From the moment 
of his entry into the world he will be very 
busy acquiring an education. His teach- 
ers will be the people on whom his little 
life depends, and, most particularly, his 
mother. The answer to the question 
“When should his education begin?” is 
“As soon as he is born.” It will begin 
then under any conditions. 

Education, as the term is most often 
used in connection with a child, means 
the mastery of the three r’s, geography, 
history, and natural science; but before 
a deaf child can be introduced to any of 
these subjects he must know the language 
in which they are taught. His mother 
begins his “education,” then, when she 
begins to talk to him. His training in the 
most important subject of all begins the 
first time he sees his mother talking to 
him. Language is not only the most im- 
portant subject, but it is the only medium 
through which all knowledge can come to 
him. He cannot read nor write, much 
less acquire any information along the 
line of geography or history, until he can 
both understand and use his mother 
tongue. As pathetic a sight as one could 
wish to see is that of a half-grown boy 
or girl trying to master grammar-school 
subjects without ever having learned the 
English language. Their hopeless floun- 
dering and entire discouragement provide 
convincing proof that they must know a 
language before they can know anything 
else. It is a deplorable fact that boys 
and girls are often entered in school old 
enough to belong in the upper classes, but 
so ignorant of the use of language that 
they should start in the kindergarten. A 
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child has been known to present as a 
sample of his work a_well-memorized 
composition on “George Washington,” 
and yet to be unable to tell whether a ball 
was on or under a table, or whether some- 
body threw, rolled, or bounced it. 

If the mother of a deaf child could 
realize that until he is able to understand 
the language of his country he is an alien, 
a helpless stranger in that country, some 
of the difficult problems which his teacher 
must try to solve in after years would be 
eliminated. For her great task of giving 
him that language she must call to her 
assistance friends, relatives, and servants. 
That is one reason why the subject of her 
baby’s deafness should never be avoided. 
She needs all the help she can have from 
all the people in his ever-widening circle 
of acquaintances. They are unquestion- 
ably more than willing to give it, but are 
just as surely ignorant of the form in 
which it should be proffered. Let her, 
therefore, discuss the matter with them 
as freely as she would any other, refusing 
to accept either sympathy or pity, but 
claiming their interest and help. She will 
have to show them how important it is to 
him to be allowed to share their lives and 
how tremendously they can help him by 
talking to him. It is unfortunate that so 
many of us have a tendency to shrink 
from contact with anything foreign to 
our experience. I can recall even now 
the feeling of awe that thrilled me when- 
ever, as a child, I passed the school for 
deaf children near my home. I would 
tip-toe by the gate with my heart beating 
double time, and if one of the small chil- 
dren had come out to meet me I would 
have run away as fast as my short legs 
could carry me. It wasn’t that I was 
actually afraid, but I was overcome with 
a feeling of strangeness. That same feel- 
ing sometimes persists in our maturer 
years and deprives a deaf child of his 
rightful share of human intercourse. It 
is precisely that consciousness of incom- 
petence, inadequacy to deal with an un- 
familiar situation, that causes any one to 
say, “Poor little fellow, isn’t it pathetic 
that I can’t talk to him?” It is pathetic 
that such a one does not talk to him as 
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simply and naturally, and in just as 
friendly a fashion, as though his ears, as 
well as his eyes, were open to him. 

One of the first things, therefore, that 
a deaf baby’s mother can do toward his 
education is to educate his friends up to 
their opportunity of supplying his needs. 
She must persuade them to open their 
hearts to him and to talk and talk and 
never cease to talk to him. 

And in order that his eyes may be 
ready, able servants, equal to their share 
in his life’s program, they may be trained 
in many small and pleasant ways to an 
incredible quickness and accuracy. 

Children’s play is, to a large extent, 
regulated now-a-days according to its 
educational value, and the “playthings” I 
am about to describe have long since been 
proven of inestimable worth in the train- 
ing of little deaf children’s eyes and 
hands. They are familiar to any one 
who has ever become acquainted with 
school-room work in schools for deaf 
children. I shall make no attempt to de- 
scribe in completeness the material in use 
in the school-rooms, but there are certain 
materials which any mother can make 
and use and which will give both herself 
and her baby many a happy and profit- 
able hour. 

The matching games are designed pri- 
marily to increase the keenness and accu- 
racy of his sight. These games consist 
of duplicate sets of objects, or pictures 
of objects, and give his mother a wide 
range of choice. I know of one two- 
year-old boy who took particular pleasure 
in a duplicate set of clothes-pin dolls. 
There were sailors, Chinamen, Buster 
Browns, little stocking-capped men, etc., 
all made of clothes-pins. The little fellow 
gathered them all up at bed-time, in pref- 
erence to all his other Christmas toys, 
and never wearied of setting them up in 
pairs. Given one, he would find its mate 
and stand them up together just as long 
and just as often as his mother would 
play the game. Duplicate sets of marbles. 
balls, tops, toy animals, or any other of 
the long list of articles obtainable at any 
toy store are suitable for this game. 

Pictures of familiar, though dissimilar, 
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objects make attractive matching sets. A 
chart with twenty or more such pictures 
pasted on it is easily made, the duplicate 
pictures pasted on separate cards. Any 
one who has ever witnessed the eagerness 
with which a child takes his card and 
runs to the chart to find the picture that 
matches it would never doubt the pleasure 
attending the benefit of this sort of play. 

Little folks always enjoy silhouettes, 
and charts or sets of cards made with 
objects cut from silhouette paper are very 
attractive. 

For the sake of variety, charts and 
cards may have the pictures drawn in 
simple outline on them. There is some- 
thing about an outline picture that has a 
peculiar fascination for a little child. He 
loves to point to the spot where eyes or 
hands, shoe buttons or mouth, would be 
if it were drawn there. 

These are games which he cannot play 
alone. But the very fact that they are 
not always at his disposal, and that 
mother or some one else must always 
play them with him, will greatly enhance 
their value in his eyes. When he has be- 
come proficient in watching, his mother 
can play the game in a new and more 
dificult way. She can show him one ob- 
ject or picture, put it immediately out of 
sight, and let him find the duplicate with- 
out being able to refer to the original. 
It requires more concentration to carry 
an object in his eye than to carry it in his 
hand. He will have to look at it more 
carefully. This will serve as a reliable 
test of the rapidity and accuracy of his 
sight. 

As he grows more skillful the sets may 
be made of more nearly similar objects. 
He may have one set composed entirely 
of the flags of the nations, one of cats or 
dogs, of different color and in different 
positions. He will find these a little more 
puzzling, and therefore they will be worth 
more to him as he learns to discriminate 
more and more easily. 

Pictures of entire scenes may be sub- 
stituted for pictures of single objects. 
Very attractive sets can be made from 
the embossed pictures that come in sheets. 
One of the prettiest sets I ever saw was 


made of pictures cut from small “Peter 
Rabbit” books. Indeed, there is no end 
to the number of pretty and useful match- 
ing games that any mother can make and 
play with her baby. ‘These same sets 
prove most useful in increasing his ability 
to read the lips. When he has finished 
matching the pictures he can point to each 
object as his mother speaks its name. 

Following close upon the matching 
game is the picture-puzzle game. This 
he can play by himself, and it never fails 
to interest and satisfy him. Picture puz- 
zles and puzzle blocks can be purchased 
at toy stores, but they are too complex to 
begin with. His mother must make his 
first picture puzzles by pasting pictures 
of single objects on small cards and cut- 
ting them once each way. It is a simple 
matter to grade the puzzles, making each 
a little more complex in subject or cutting 
than the last. From puzzles of four 
pieces he will progress to puzzles of six, 
eight, and ten pieces. The cards may be 
cut from corner to corner, in long slices 
up and down, in triangles, and finally in 
all sorts of irregular shapes. The cards 
may be of different size, and each puzzle 
should have its own particular envelope 
and be put back into it after the picture 
has been made. Post-cards, of which 
there is an endless variety, have proved 
very useful in the making of these puz- 
zles. 

These picture-puzzle games train his 
hands as well as his eyes. It takes deli- 
cacy of touch, patience, and persistence 
to lay the cardboard edges even and make 
the corners fit, One incautious touch will 
send the picture all askew. Not that little 
fingers will be patient and skillful at first ; 
they are gifts to be won by repeated ef- 
fort. He will never tire of making the 
pretty pictures from the separate clips of 
card. He will always feel that the result 
is nothing short of a miracle of his own 
working. 

Material of any sort should not be 
given him with too great frequency, nor 
in injurious abundance. Here, again, his 
mother must consider values. He will 


hold in high esteem the thing she esteems 
highly. 
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Two little girls played one afternoon 
with a doll which had belonged to the 
mother of one of them. When they were 
tired of playing, the little daughter laid 
the doll carefully in its box and sighed, 
“T just love that doll.” “Why?” asked 
her playmate. She regarded the doll 
thoughtfully ; its nose was worn flat, its 
pink cheeks rubbed off, and its hair nearly 
gone. It wasn’t hers ; she had never taken 
it to bed with her ; no sense of possession 
made it beautiful in her sight. “I love 
it,” she declared, after some hesitation, 
“because mother almost never lets me 
play with it!” 

The particular occupations reserved for 
Sundays have a flavor all their own. I 
know of one family of children who paid 
unquestioning allegiance to an uninterest- 
ing game—one of printed cards, each 
card inscribed with a question concerning 
characters and happenings in the Old 
Testament—simply and solely because it 
was the only game they were allowed to 
play on Sunday. 

A child’s allegiance is never won by 
lavishness. In order to value highly the 
toys and games he has, he must feel that 
they are too good to be handled carelessly 
or used too frequently. I know a mother 
who gathers up at intervals certain of her 
children’s toys and puts them where they 
are not available. She claims that they 
are always welcomed with renewed fer- 
vor and affection when they reappear 
among the toys. Every one has heard it 
said of some child, “He has so much that 
he doesn’t care about anything!” The 
secret of holding a child’s interest in any 
particular thing is a certain reserve about 
letting him have it. It adds a glory to 
anything to know that it is not always 
within reach. 

He is certain to scorn the playthings 
that are forced upon him. We grown- 
ups have just as great a desire for the 
thing we may not have, and an equal dis- 
taste for the thing we have to have, only 
the years have taught us the wisdom of 
concealing our preferences and dislikes. 
A child’s reply to “Don’t you want to 
play with this, or that, now?” is almost 
always negative. The stronger and more 
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independent the child’s spirit, the less he 
will respond to a course of action forced 
upon him. 

There is a great number of simple occu- 
pations that entertain a child by the hour 
and at the same time teach skill to his 
small fingers. Bead-stringing, with all 
its possibilities of color scheme; blocks 
and clay, which give him an opportunity 
to display his creative faculty; tracing 
and sewing cards, tablets and beads for 
designing—these toys will be found in 
endless variety in any kindergarten sup- 
ply house, and his hours with them need 
comparatively little supervision. Cutting 
and pasting are always a delight. String 
serves as one of the most reliable sources 
of entertainment. With it he can braid, 
weave, and tie all kinds of knots. All 
these resources his mother can help him 
to enjoy, never forgetting that it is part 
of her program to teach him to recognize 
on the lips names of each different article 
he uses. 


16. HIS RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


A question raised with some anxiety 
by some mothers is, “What can I teach 
my boy about God?” When she remem- 
bers that she cannot tell him anything 
about things which he cannot see and 
touch, and that God is not only beyond 
his sight and touch, but the greatest ab- 
straction that any one of us ever seeks to 
bring into his life, there seems to be only 
one answer to her question. There are, 
however, certain attitudes and feelings 
toward God which can be fostered in a 
little deaf child. The first and most tell- 
ing influence to which he will respond is. 
of course, the attitude his mother and 
father take toward God. He sees thenr 
say grace at table, if he is fortunate 
enough to be one of a family where the 
almost obsolete custom of family prayers 
is still pursued; he sees them read the 
Bible and pray. He does not know to 
whom they are talking, but he will very 
soon absorb the truth that there is some- 
thing to which they defer and which they 
approach with a peculiar reverence. He 
will realize that there is something greater 
than they, just as they are greater thar 
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he—something that stands for authority 
in their lives, just as they stand for au- 
thority in his life. This is nothing more 
than a response to their attitude, a feel- 
ing that somewhere there is something 
that means a great deal to his father and 
mother. It will be a long time before he 
can name it, but it is none the less an un- 
conscious influence in his life toward an 
attitude of worship. 

A true incident in the history of a little 
deaf boy of my acquaintance is proof of 
how strong that influence may become. 
He was the four-year-old son of a min- 
ister, and the family gathered every 
morning after breakfast for a brief Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. One morning 
the little fellow overslept, missed the 
family breakfast and prayers, and was 
dressed in great haste, in order that he 
might not be late to school. When he 
had finished his breakfast he slipped 
down from his chair and ran into the 
sitting-room. Following a moment later, 
his mother found him up in his father’s 
big chair, the Bible open before him, his 
hands folded, and reverence in every line 
of his quiet little body: Presently he 
closed the book, set back the chair, and 
ran for his cap. He had not the least 
notion of what was in the book he opened 
so reverently, nor what his father said 
when he shut his eyes and talked, nor to 
whom he said it; and yet that little mo- 
ment of reverence and quiet worship had 
so impressed him that he felt it could not 
be omitted from any day, however hur- 
ried. 1 

Before very long a little child can be- 
come familiar with the word God on his 
mother’s lips and it will be very easy to 
connect it in his mind with the Bible and 
the prayer. He cannot know what God 
is—but, then, what child or what grown- 
up, for that matter, can know what God 
is—but he can know that “God” is con- 
nected with the attitude of reverence 
shown by those around him. As his 
understanding of language increases, he 
can learn that ‘““God made” all the beauti- 
ful things about him—the sunshine, trees 
and flowers, stars, moon, the snow, the 
ocean, sky and clouds, and all the animals 


he loves. God made mother and father 
and all the people that make his little 
world, and God gave all those wonderful 
gifts to him. The simple statements, 
“God made,” “God gave,” and “I thank 
God,” must be the sum and substance of 
his religion. It will seem reasonable 
enough to him that God should be thanked 
for all the things He made and gave to 
everybody, and fitting that he should bow 
his head and do Him reverence. That 
makes a very simple but quite sufficient 
creed: “God made all these beautiful 
things and gave them all to us; therefore 
we thank Him every day.” The mystery 
of who and where God is or what He 
looks like he must share with all other 
children until he has the experience and 
maturity to form conviction on the sub- 
ject. 
17. HIS VOICE 


I have purposely put off until the last 
any mention of a deaf child’s voice, be- 
cause his voice is the very last thing his 
mother wants to meddle with unless she 
is a trained teacher of articulation. 

There comes a time in the development 
of a bright, eager little deaf child when 
he wants to talk, to imitate the moving 
lips that mean so much to him. It is a 
real danger spot in his career. He will 
realize that it is the habit of all mankind 
to use their lips a great deal and he will 
begin to join in this so general custom. 
It is a danger spot because his mother, 
who has been longing and living for the 
day when her baby should talk, will wel- 
come his first attempts at speech, urge 
him to make repeated trials, and find an 
extraordinary intelligibility in the results. 

He wants to talk, but he does not know 
how, and his mother does not know how 
to help him. Even if she had the neces- 
sary knowledge, she could not apply it 
until her boy was more than a mere baby 
of three or four years. Learning to speak 
the English language is a very serious 
undertaking for a deaf child, demanding 
concentration and a faculty for repeated 
practise. These traits are not compan- 
ions of babyhood. He must be a little 
older, a little more experienced in the 
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discipline of life, a little more mature in 
his thinking, before he embarks on the 
road that leads to speech. What mere 
baby could be expected to take a lively 
or abiding interest in the shape of his 
uvula or the control of his tongue? There 
will come a time when these matters will 
interest him, but not yet. Nothing can 
be gained and much is sure to be lost by 
an attempt to have him talk. 

A deaf boy’s voice is too precious a 
possession to be used ignorantly or care- 
lessly. It should be regarded as an in- 
strument of the most delicate construc- 
tion, destined for his most careful use in 
the future. It is an instrument on which 
he will some time be able to play, if it is 
safeguarded from all injury now. It 
must be kept in perfect condition against 
that day when he begins to master it. It 
is, therefore, a sad mistake to allow him 
to handle it in a rough manner, or to en- 
courage him to experiment with it. 

Complaint is sometimes made of the 
harsh, unlovely sounds a deaf child makes 
when he wishes to attract attention or to 
enter a protest, or unconsciously when he 
is at play. His mother says, “How can I 
help it? He does not know he does it.” 
He can easily be made to know he does 
it, and that it causes his mother displeas- 
ure. Let him feel the vibration of a 
scream in her throat and in his own, and 
he will soon learn to check it. It is one 
of the occasions when, however innocent 
he is of transgression, he causes annoy- 
ance to other people. That would be rea- 
son enough for stopping it, but screaming 
can do his voice no good and may do it 
real harm. 

The speech he produces in imitation of 
the people who talk to him can have little 
value as speech. There is so much that 
he does not see and so much that he can’t 
possibly imitate that the results of his ef- 
forts are worth very little as words. His 
mother’s anxious ear, attuned to every 
inflection of his baby voice, is not a cri- 
terion in the matter of intelligibility. She 


has listened so long and so hopefully that | 


every little sound he makes has a mean- 
ing of its own for her. She must remem- 
ber that that will not be the case with 
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ears less accustomed to his voice or less 
anxiously interested in it. 

I recall the triumph with which a 
mother of a little deaf boy announced, 
“Why, M can call the dog and he can 
call his nurse, too.” The dog’s name was 
Zip and the nurse’s name was Barbara, 
and the baby called them both “Ubup.” 
In that one syllable, uttered quite impar- 
tially for nurse or dog, his mother heard 
“Zip” and “Barbara.” She was quite 
honest about it. Her loving mother ear 
was just not to be trusted. 

A deaf baby’s mother must beware of 
accepting imperfect sounds and combina- 
tions as intelligible speech, not only be- 
cause she will lay herself open to bitter 
disappointment, but because she will be 
allowing bad habits of speech to become 
permanently fixed. She must train her- 
self to listen, not as his loving, sympa- 
thetic mother, but as a critical stranger. 
That does not mean that she should dis- 
courage his soft babbling and chattering, 
but that she should not try to have him 
say words nor encourage him to repeat 
imperfect combinations of imperfect 
sounds, as words standing for given ob- 
jects. 

The pleasure a little deaf child takes in 
cooing or crooning is perfectly legitimate 
and such exercise will help to make and 
keep his organs of speech flexible. But 
when he is old enough to learn to talk, 
when he has maturity enough to wrestle 
with the difficult sounds in the English 
language, he must have the best trained 
and experienced teacher of articulation 
that can be procured. 

His mother’s task is to fit him to be an 
ideal pupil, and if he is a healthy, happy 
little child, in tune with his surroundings, 
ready to render her faith and obedience, 
eager and able to read her lips, with eye 
and hand trained to quick and accurate 
service, she may present him with confi- 
dent pride to the ablest teacher in the 
land, certain that he is prepared to profit 
by the best that she can give him, and 
content in the assurance that he will take 
his place among normal, educated men 
and women. 
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LIP-READING 
BY THE LATE MARY S. BRECKINRIDGE 


The mind of the lip-reader must be readjusted. A foreign language requires not only 
the power to translate from one’s native tongue, but the habit of thinking in the new lan- 
guage must be acquired, and become second nature. So with the lip-reader. Though at 
first the thing to be aimed at is the ability to translate from the words as they sound to the 
words as they look, so the habit must be acquired and become second nature to think of 
words, not as they sound, but as they appear when spoken, bearing always in mind that there 
are many words that appear to have but a few elements that in reality have a much larger 


number of sounds. 


OR a person who has become partly 

or totally deaf the value of an ability 
to read the lips when spoken to can 
hardly be overestimated. The use of any 
instrument to aid the hearing is attended 
with more or less embarrassment, both 
to the deaf person and the stranger or 
friend who may be speaking. Another 
inconvenience is the necessity for a closer 
range than is demanded in lip-reading, 
which can frequently be used to advan- 
tage at a range of many times that of the 
most powerful ear-trumpet or other ap- 
paratus to assist defective hearing. So 
we will assume that our reader will de- 
pend wholly on the eyes, and not the ears, 
to receive the communications of the per- 
sons about. 

Perhaps the first idea that must be ab- 
sorbed and kept ever in mind is that 
spoken language almost always contains 
fewer elements of speech than letters of 
the alphabet. Take the word eight for an 
example: Though there are five letters in 
the written word, when spoken there are 
but two sounds given, and the word looks 
and sounds as if it were ate. So the word 
ate looks just the same as eight when 
spoken (and sounds just the same), and 
seems to be but two elements. 

Similar instances can be called to mind 
and will be constantly occurring in con- 
versation, and the lip-reader must remem- 
ber at all times that “things are not what 
they seem” from the written word. Not 
only are many elements of speech repre- 
sented by but one position of the vocal 
organs, as in the word eight, but there 
are some elements of speech that are al- 
most impossible to see, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and there 


are many elements that appear similar or 
identical when read on the lips, such as 
y as in yes, $ as in see, s as in has, z as 
in lazy, e as in each, and i as in pin. 
Such similarity adds to the difficulties of 
lip-reading ; but, fortunately, the elements 
are not the things on which we depend 
in reading the lips. We depend on the 
sentence as a whole, and the complete 
sentence is less difficult to recognize than 
any word of it, and far easier to grasp 
than the separate elements. 

But for accuracy we will begin by drill- 
ing on separate words, for the sake of 
learning the elements and knowing the 
“airy nothings” of which the English lan- 
guage is composed. 

When I said that there were fewer ele- 
ments than letters in words, I made a 
statement that will be found to be accu- 
rate, and yet I will add to it the statement 
that there are almost twice as many 
sounds as letters of the alphabet. 

The letter a has four sounds, which are 
written in several different ways: a long, 
as in they, gaol, gauge, veil, cake, pail, 
say; short, as in sat, apple; also d as in 
far, ah, mamma, and a as in fall, awful, 
cause. 

Long e, as in see, we, beat, these; ¢ 
short, as in set, candy, and bread; e as in 
fern, called the natural vowel; also writ- 
ten as in fur, sir, doctor, father, collar, 
myrrh, and her. 

I has the sound of 7 as in shine, bicycle, 
light, cry, and of short 7 as in sit, hymn, 
women, busy, guilt, sieve, pretty. 

O has the long sound, as in stone, boat, 
opinion, no, snow, and the short sound, 
as in not, opera, knowledge, wash; and 
in the speech of some persons, noticeably 
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those from New England, cough, soft, 
and similar words are given with the 
same sound, while a broader and longer 
sound, as of a in fall, is used for clock, 
stocking, God, etc., for which in this part 
of the country we use the short 6. 

The third sound of 0, 60, appears in 
the words food, rule, stew, shoe, rheuma- 
tism, do, soup, rule, true, fruit. 

The fourth sound of 0, 00, as in book, 
full, wood, wolf, and could. 

U has two sounds: long, as in use, you, 
beauty ; and short, as in cup, china; and 
in rapid or careless speech the final sylla- 
ble in dollar, doctor, father, etc., has a 
similar indefinite sound. 

A, e, i, o, and u, when they have their 
long sounds, are made of a root, or radi- 
cal sound, and a glide sound ; these glides 
are not distinct sounds, but mere changes 
to positions without the position being 
firmly assumed. This is also true of ow 
as in cow, loud, and oi as in oil, boy. 

This preliminary work on the vowel 
sounds is merely for the sake of giving 
connecting links for the consonants, which 
are more easily seen and of more decided 
character. The vowel positions are al- 
ways open positions, the sound coming 
through the open mouth, and the voice is 
modified into each particular vowel by a 
change of the position of the lips and 
tongue. 

The consonants are made by the closure 
of two of the vocal organs, and then 
opening them and allowing the sound to 
escape from the mouth, as in p and d, or 
in modifying the sound of the voice by 
the partial closing of the aperture, as in 
land r. 

The general rule holds that all vowel 
sounds are made through an open vocal 
passage, and all consonants by a partly 
or wholly obstructed vocal passage. 

The consonants are divided into breath 
or non-vocal and vocal consonants, and 
these vocal consonants are further sub- 
divided ; but for the beginner in lip-read- 
ing it will suffice to know that the breath 
consonants all have a vocal counterpart, 
and that to gain the meaning of a sen- 
tence it is necessary to know whether it 
is the consonant uttered with or without 
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voice that the speaker used. Suppose a 
person said, “The boy is good.” As there 
is no word similar to the having a breath 
form of th, that word should be plain, 
and boy should be equally plain, for an 
instant’s thought will tell that poy would 
not make sense. /s cannot easily be mis- 
taken for another word, so we come to 
the last word with the knowledge that 
something is being said about the boy. 
Though the words are spelled so differ- 
ently, good and could look identical when 
spoken ; so the lip-reader will know that 
it is good that ends the sentence. 

Of the consonant sounds, those most 
frequently confused, and the most mis- 
leading in sentences, are the vocal and 
non-vocal forms of the same position— 
for instance, p and b. Pond and bond 
look alike; so do pies and mice. But 
when the subject is known, there is no 
chance of reading pies if mice are the 
topic of conversation; nor, if pies are 
spoken of, will it be likely that the lip- 
reader will think that mice are being dis- 
cussed. So if bonds and stocks are being 
talked of, ponds will not be in mind; but 
if a boy who went swimming is the sub- 
ject, there will be but an imperceptible 
portion of time needed to think out the 
fact that the most probable word to occur 
is pond. 

While one of the authorities on lip- 
reading has said that the best lip-readers 
are those who can guess the best and 
most quickly, I would like to put in a 
plea for strict attention to the “saving 
grace of common sense.” 

We will begin the study of the con- 
sonants with the sounds of f and v. F 
is made by closing the lower lip against 
the upper teeth in such a light touch that 
the breath comes out between the inter- 
stices of the teeth; or if the teeth are too 
close to allow the escape of the breath in 
this way, it comes out between the lip 
and the teeth, through a tiny slit-like 
space. Practise the sound of f alone till 
the element is familiar, and then in words 
combined with all the vowel sounds, both 
initial and final, as in the following list: 

Feel, leaf, fill, stiff, fail, safe, fell, deaf, 
fat, laugh, far, scarf, fur, surf, fun, stuff, 
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food, roof, foot, hoof, foam, loaf, fail, 
cough, fog, foil, fight, life, few, found. 

The appearance of v being the same as 
that of f, it is well to practise the sounds 
at the same time, contrasting words in 
which the two sounds occur after drilling 
on v alone. 

V, veal, leave, vivid, live, veil, wave, 
velvet, valuable, have, verse, serve, vase, 
carve, above, vote, wove, volume, vine, 
hive, vow, voice, view. 

For similarity: feel, veal; leaf, leave ; 
fail, veil; safe, save; grief, grieve; lift, 
lived; fill, ville ; fat, vat ; half, have; serf, 
serve; scarf, carve; versed, first; buff, 
above: voiced, foist; view, few; vine, 
fine. 


I 2 


TH AND TH 


For these sounds the point of the 
tongue is seen resting lightly against the 
back or lower edge of the upper teeth, 
and the breath escapes through the inter- 
stices of the teeth and a small opening 
between the upper teeth and the tongue. 


2 2 
The vocal form of th, as in this, appears 
the same as the breath form, the only 
difference between them being in the vi- 
bration which takes place in the larynx 
for the vocalized form. 


TH WITH BREATH, AS IN THICK 


Thesis, ether, thick, with, Thalia, 
wraith, breath, thank, hath, Thursday, 
worth, hearth, thumb, Ruth, both, thorn, 
broth, thousand, mouth, thigh, youth. 


TIL WITH VOICE, AS IN THESE 


These, either, this, with, they, them, 
weather, that, those, brother, thy, thou. 
_ Though these sounds appear so similar, 
it is not likely that they will be confused 
in words, as thy and thigh are the only 
words that look alike, and have one the 
breath and the other the vocal form of 
th. Other homophenous words, such as 
thread and threat, though similar on the 
lips, have the same sound of th, and can 
be distinguished by the grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence or the thought 
connection of the topic of conversation. 


MARY S. BRECKINRIDGE 
(Died December 12, 1916) 


P AS IN PIN, B 4S IN BEEN, AND M AS IN 
MAN 


These three sounds, though sounding 
so differently to the keen ear, look alike, 
or similar, as all three of them are made 
by a closure of the upper and lower lips. 
For p the lips are separated by a puff of 
breath; or, if the sound occurs at the 
end of the word, the sound may be made 
by the firm closing of the lips, and this 
is especially noticeable in rapid or em- 
phatic utterance. 

B is also made by closing and then 
opening the lips; but in the case of b the 
voice is used, and though the sound ap- 
pears identical, there are so many words 
that look alike that the sounds are very 
hard to distinguish between. Especially 
is this the case where a word ends in one 
sound and the next word begins with the 
same sound or a sound having the same 
position. For example: “Come back, 
come back.” ‘The m in come changes to 
the b in back imperceptibly, and there is 
no way to decide where one word ends 
and the other begins. 
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M is made by closing the lips for a 
sufficiently long time for the voice to vi- 
brate in the nasal passages. The actual 
duration of the vibration may be no 
longer than the time that the lips are held 
shut in saying b. 

Peach, leap, pin, lip, pale, grape, pen, 
step, pan, nap, pearl, chirp, part, harp, 
pucker, cup, pool, loop, pull, hoop, port, 
hope, paltry, polly, stop, pure, pie, pipe, 
point, pound, pout. 

For similarity, drill on poured, bored, 
pour, bore, more, him, hip, cup, come, 
cub, bubble, mumble, buck, bunk, bug, 
bung, monk, muck, mug, pug, punk. 

Professor Bell says that in making the 
sound of m the voice “escapes by the nose 
only, but reverberates in the mouth.” 


1, D, AND N 


In giving ¢ the point of the tongue is 
shut against the upper gum and removed 
from it by the force of the breath, or else 
the breath is compressed in the mouth by 
the rapid and forcible closing of the 
tongue against the upper gum, just back 
of the teeth, or even farther back, against 
the spring of the palate. N has the same 
position, but is made by the voice passing 
through the nasal passages, just as in m. 

Beef, glebe, bit, bib, bake, Abe, bet, 
web, bat, grab, burn, curb, barn, barb, 
bucket, tub, boot, Rube, book, boat, robe, 
ball, daub, bottle, knob, beautiful, tube, 
bind, tribe, bow, boy. 

Meat, seem, mill, rim, make, came, met, 
hem, mat, ham, mirth, firm, Martha, farm, 
mud, come, move, room, most, home, 
maul, mop, bomb, mute, fume, mind, 
rhyme, mouth, moist. 

In the pronunciation of some persons 
nasality is accompanied by a movement 
of the nostrils. This, however, cannot be 
set down as a peculiarity that is often 
seen. 

Drill on pat, pad, pan, bat, bad, ban, 
mat, mad, man, pet, ped(al), pen, bet, 
bed, Ben, met, med(al), men. 

These sounds, like those of p, b, and m, 


are hard to tell apart. In such a sentence 


as “A hot time in the old town tonight” 
the words run together, and the ?’s in hot 
and time are indistinguishable; the d in 
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old runs into ¢t in town, and the n in town 
runs into the ¢ in tonight. 

Teach, meat, tip, bit, take, late, tell, 
met, gap, fat, turn, shirt, tart, part, tuck, 
cut, tool, boot, took, foot, told, note, tell, 
bought, top, not, tube, flute, time, light, 
town, out, toy, loiter ; deep, seed, dip, bid, 
day, made, desk, red, dab, bad, dirt, bird, 
dark, hard, dust, mud, doom, food, hood, 
door, rode, doll, fraud, dot, rod, doubt, 
cloud, duty, ride, dine, knee, lean, nip, 
pin, nail, pane, net, pen, rate, pan, nerve, 
learn, gnarl, barn, nut, sun, noon, coon, 
nook, nose, grown, gnaw, lawn, not, on, 
new, tune, night, fine, noise, coin, now, 
town. 


K, G, AND NG 


These are among the most difficult 
sounds for the lip-reader, for they are 
made so far back in the mouth that it is 
almost or quite impossible to see them. 
The tongue is brought back against the 
soft palate for all three sounds, k being 
made like t and p, by the puff of breath 
separating organs, or else by the com- 
pression of air, back of the closed tongue 
and soft palate. G is made like k, but 
with the vibration of the voice instead of 
breath, and ng is made like m and 2, by 
the voice passing through the nasal pas- 
sages. 

For the slurring of the sounds an ex- 
ample will be found in the following sen- 


tences. Is the book green? The lock 
gave way. The dog growled. Is the 


ring gone? Drill on these lists of words: 

Keep, leak, kin, pick, cape, lake, kept, 
peck, cap, pack, curl, work, car, lark, cup, 
luck, cool, cook, book, coke, broke, call, 
hawk, cot, lock, cute, rebuke, cow, kite, 
like, coil. 

Gear, give, big, game, plague, get, leg, 
gabble, rag, girl, burg, guard, gull, bug, 
goose, good, gold, gone, got, guile, tiger, 
gown, ring, rang, rung, belong. 

“In the pronunciation of some persons 
nasality is accompanied by a movement 
of the nostrils. This, however, cannot be 
set down as a peculiarity that is often 
seen.” 
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S AND Z 


Of these sounds Miss Yale says: “Fore 
part of tongue raised so as to leave only 
a small center aperture between it and 
the hard palate. Through this aperture 
the breath passes out, striking against the 
edges of the nearly closed teeth. It ap- 
pears to be of little importance over just 
what point on the surface of the tongue 
the center aperture is made, whether at 
the tip or a little farther back, if only the 
angle at which the stream of breath 
strikes against the edges of the teeth be 
right.” Prof. A. M. Bell says: “The 
nearly horizontal position of the tongue 
for this element requires the tongue to be 
very closely approximated, but without 
touching.” 

The sounds may be confused with y in 
yes and you. 

See, grease, sit, bliss, sale, haste, set, 
bless, sat, serve, verse, sardine, sun, fuss, 
soup, loose, soot, puss, soap, roast, salt, 
loss, sorry, floss, suit, use, sight, mice, 
sound, mouse, soil, oyster. 

Miss Worcester said: “In s the air is 
confined to a narrow space, but in sh it 
spreads over the sides of the tongue also, 
and gets its character from this diffusion 
of the current.” 

Zeal, ease, zinc, is, zany, lazy, zest, 
says, Zack, has, zoo, ooze, zone, rose, 
laws, zounds, rows, rise. 


L 


“The fore part of the tongue is raised 
and closed against the upper gum, but an 
opening over each side allows the escape 
of an uninterrupted stream of voice.” 

The curved under part of the tongue 
can be seen in /, raised spoon-like, some- 
times showing an aperture on each side 
of the tongue at the corners of the mouth, 
but more often having almost the position 
of t, d, n, and r, with which it may be 
confused. 

Leap, leave, feel, lip, fill, late, sale, let, 
tell, ladder, Sally, learn, curl, lark, 


Charles, love, dull, loop, rule, look, full, 
loaf, bowl, lawn, haul, lot, dolly, loiter, 
toil, loud, howl, light, mile, lute, Yule. 


WH AND W 


In the sounds of wh and w the breath 
or voice passes from the mouth between 
the lips, which are usually somewhat 
puckered or rounded, though in the case 
of a person with a straight mouth, whose 
lips are not much used in speaking, the 
rounding for wh and w will be slight. 

Wheel, whale, which, when, whack, 
whirl, what, whoa, while. 

W is a closer, more vibrating form of 
wh on the lips of careful speakers. 

Weak, will, wake, well, wax, worse, 
wonder, wound, wood, worn, war, wabble, 
wild, wound (ow), few, flew. 

Wheel, weal, which, witch, whale, 
wail, whet, wet, whacks, wax, whoa, woe. 


The tip of the tongue is raised to the 
back of the upper teeth, or higher, and a 
small center aperture can be seen in the 
center of the tongue sometimes. The lips 
are somewhat puckered, and on the lips 
of some speakers the sound appears sim- 
ilar to that of wh and w. This is the case 
particularly when the tongue is drawn far 
back and the lips are puckered : 

Professor Bell says: “The English 
characteristics of r are: 

R after a long vowel is mixed low wide 
(as in car). 

R before a vowel is a consonant (as in 
run). 

R after a non-vocal consonant is point 
center aperture (as in proud). 

R after a vocal consonant is point cen- 
ter aperture voice (as in dry). 


SH, ZH 


Sh as in shell and wash, and zh as in 
pleasure 


The fore part of the tongue is raised 
so as to force a center aperture slightly 
larger and farther back than for s. The 
lips are decidedly thrust forward, and the 
teeth are so nearly closed that the tongue 
hardly shows at all. In s the corners of 
the lips are drawn inward somewhat, and 
in sh the corners are puckered. 

‘Zh or s in pleasure has the same posi- 
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tion as that for sh, but the sound is made 
with breath instead of voice. 

Sh.—Sheep, leash, ship, wish, shape, 
shelf, fresh, shall, hash, shirt, shark, 
harsh, shut, hush, shoot, should, bush, 
shown, shawl, shop, shine, sure, shout. 

Zh. — Leisure, garage, osier, barege, 
leisure, mirage, azure, etagere, pleasure, 
measure, treasure. 


CH AND J 


Ch as in church, and j as in jump 


Of ch Miss Yale says: “The front of 
the tongue in position for ch is closed 
and then forced open by the breath.” 
Bell gives this sound as a combination of 
t and sh. 

J is the vocal form of ch and appears 
the same. 

The teeth are brought together and the 
lips form a rather narrow, long aperture. 

Cheap, beech, chip, niche, chair, check, 
wretch, chap, catch, church, charge, larch, 
chum, crutch, choose, chose, coach, chalk, 
chop, watch, child, choice, ouch. 

Ch is much modified in combination. 

J—Jeer, Jim, ridge, Jane, age, gem, 
edge, jam, badge, germ, urge, jar, large, 
jug, judge, juice, joke, jaw, jot, lodge, 
gibe, oblige, jute, huge, gouge, joy. 

For contrast of ch and sh practise with 
the mirror, on cheap, sheep, chip, ship, 
chair, share, choose, shoes, chops, shops, 
watch, wash, botch, bosh, hatch, hash. 


Y AS IN YES 


We have been told from time imme- 
morial that the consonant vowels are a, e, 
i, 0, 4, and sometimes w and y, but we 
seldom stop to consider just when w and 
y are vowel and when consonant sounds. 
Y initial is the consonant form of the 
sound, and you, yes, and your are ex- 
amples where the sound of y is made by 
a closer approximation of the tongue to 
the roof of the mouth than occurs in the 
sound of e long, as in easy. The vowel 
sound of y is that used in lady. Y is also 
used as long i, as in my and try. When 
the vowel sound occurs, as in candy, the 
sound is identical with short i, as in pin, 
or short e, as in pet, the position varying 
on the lips of different speakers. The 
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position also varies in rapid or emphatic 
utterance, the closer position, like short i, 
occurring in the emphasized words, and 
in more careless speech the looser posi- 
tion being assumed. 

Yield, Yale, yes, yanke, yard, yearn, 
yet, young, youth, yoke, yawn, yacht, yule, 
yak. 

X AS IN EXTRA OR IN EXACT 


The sounds of x are combinations of 
two other sounds. The sounds are some- 
times those of k and s, as in extra, or g 
and z, as in exact. In both cases the 
appearance is the same, and the lip-reader 
will find the first element of the sound, 
k or g, difficult to see and illusive, as the 
tongue slips from the vowel position pre- 
ceding the x to k or g and then to the 
or sounds with rapidity. 

Reeks, six, rakes, wrecks, racks, works, 
larks, looks, jokes, forks, box, pikes, 
clocks. 


QU AS IN QUEER (KWH) 


Queer, quick, quake, quell, quack, quar- 
rel, quirk, quote, quart, quoit, quite, 
queen. 

Ou is a combination of k and wh, or 
sometimes w, and the rounding of the 
lips for the wh sound takes place at the 
same time that the sound of k is given. 


COMBINATIONS 


Many combinations occur frequently, 
and it is well to become familiar with 
some of the common forms by giving 
separate drill on them. The combinations 
of r and / are particularly difficult. 

Preach, prick, pray, pretzel, practise, 
breach, brick, braid, bread, bran, tree, 
trip, tray, tread, track, dream, drill, dray, 
dread, dram, crease, cripple, crane, crept, 
cracker, grease, grip, grape, aigrette, 
grass, freeze, fringe, frame, French, 
frappe, three, thrill, thread, thrash, shriek, 
shrill, shread, shrank. 

Please, splice, plate, pleasure, plan, 
bleach, bliss, blame, bless, black, clean, 
clip, claim, clever, clap, glee, glimmer, 
glade, glad, fleece, flit, flake, flesh, flat, 
sleep, slip, slate, sled, slat, shriek, shrift, 
shread, prune, prone, prong, prod, bruise, 
brook, broke, broad, plume, plot, bloom, 
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blown, block, troop, trow, trawl, trod, 
droop, drone, drawl, drop, croup, crook, 
croak, crawl, crup, group, grope, grotto, 
cloak, claw, clock, gloom, glow, fruit, 
frize, fraud, frock, flume, flows, flaw, 
flock, through, throw, thrall, shrew, 
shrove, trunk, crust, front, thrust, shrunk, 
drunk, pluck, flood, flit, blood, cloud, 
class, clatter, clerk, clew, clothes, claw, 
clod, cream, crimp, crape, crept, craps, 
crude, crook, croak, crawl, crop. 


H 


H is breath, without sound of the voice. 
The element h is invisible. The sound is 
a slight contraction of the vocal cords 
and is made with the lips and tongue in 
the position for the element that follows 
the h sound. 

Heel, hill, hale, help, hat, hard, hurt, 
hut, who, hood, hole, haul, hot, huge, 
high, house, hoist. 


Contrasting ch and sh—Cheap, sheep, 
chip, ship, chair, share, choose, shoes, 
chose, shows, chaw, pshaw, chops, shops, 
watch, wash, witch, wish. 


COMBINATIONS OF 


Smear, smitten, smoke, smell, smack, 
smart, smut, smirk, smooth, smoke, small, 
smocking, smile, sneak, sniff, snake, 
snack, snarl, snug, snooze, snow, snob, 
steal, stick, steak, step, stand, least, list, 
paste, rest, last, start, stir, stun, first, 
must, stoop, roost, stood, stole, roast, 
storm, lost, stop, style, stout, stupid, used, 
street, strip, stretch, strap, strew, stroke, 
straw, strike. 

C has no sound of its own. It is either 
k as in cake or s as in lace. The pupil 
must not expect to see the ugh in laugh, 
the / in walk, or the final e in nice, or any 
other word ending in e. 


THE SCHOOL AT ROME, N. Y. 


HE report of Miss Helen Hill, In- 

spector of the State Board of Char- 
ities, of the Central New York School for 
the Deaf, is presented in full in The Reg- 
ister (Rome) for March 22. In part it 
reads : 

For the education of boys and girls 
with defective hearing, there are fifteen 
schools in this State in which are enrolled 
approximately 2,100 pupils. Of this 
number about 50 pupils are enrolled in 
two New York City private schools and 
291 in three New York City day schools ; 
the remaining 1,756 pupils (84 per cent 
of the total number of the deaf attending 
school in the State) are receiving their 
education in ten residential schools, five 
of which are located in New York City 
and one each in Albany, Rome, Malone, 
Rochester, and Buffalo. These 10 schools, 
through private corporations, are sup- 
ported largely by State and county funds, 
and officials and employees of the State 
Board of Charities and State Department 
of Education make periodic inspections 


and examinations of the facilities, activ- 
ities, and educational procedure therein 
in accordance with statutory provisions. 
Since the purpose of this mode of super- 
vision is to observe and advise with the 
superintendents and other officers as to 
the status and needs of their respective 
institutions, to the end that the pupils’ 
general well being and school progress be 
promoted, inspections are frequent and 
aims and actual accomplishments of each 
institution are studied in the light of the 
general trend of results in this educational 
field here and in other States. 


PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE AND SPEECH 


The younger pupils at Rome are pro- 
gressing in speech and lip-reading, and 
some, though not all, of the.older pupils 
speak intelligibly. The language of the 
advanced pupils is fair. The inspector’s 
test indicated that members of the highest 
class have an average of almost eighth 
grade in their ability to read—that is, 
comprehend sentences and paragraphs 
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(this ability varies from fifth grade to a 
high-school rating). Ability to express 
their own thoughts in English would: not 
average quite as high. One 16-year-old 
boy who comes from an oral school out- 
side of the State conversed readily with 
the inspector, thereby showing most sat- 
isfactory progress in speech and lan- 
guage; but he was not present in the 
school at the time of the test. 

The members of this class have been 
organized into an editorial staff, each 
member being responsible for a certain 
department, as follows: Girls’ building, 
boys’ building, and Y. M. C. A.; class- 
room notes, carpentry department, print- 
ing department, visitors, exchanges, cur- 
rent events. Their instructor, who is the 
editor of the school paper, a monthly 
publication, thought this one good way to 
stimulate to more interested endeavor in 
English—this writing for a concrete pur- 
pose. If these older students can get the 
codperation of the less advanced boys and 
girls, the plan will be particularly bene- 
ficial, as young people, in trying to work 
with fellow-students, learn many lessons 
important to themselves and do not hesi- 
tate to demand quick and satisfactory re- 
sponse from others. . . 

Many of the studies which go to make 
up the curriculum in the Rome school are 
of a difficult nature and their difficulty 
gives to them a disciplinary value. No 
deaf child can learn to use the English 
language, read the lips, and articulate to 
any extent without forcing himself to 
study diligently. In mastering a hard les- 
son he gains not only the special thing 
presented in that lesson, but he is learn- 
ing to force himself to accomplish things 
that it would be easier to evade. Even 
though the result in language and speech 
is only fair, the training and the process 
of attaining this result is highly impor- 
tant. The educational system that is ex- 
acting, that demands the pupil’s best ef- 
forts, serves to develop latent resources, 
and one observing the work of a carefully 
organized school for the deaf can see that 
the pupils who have been able to reach 
the upper grades and do satisfactory work 
therein, supplemented by the vocational 
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training, are not only gaining informa- 
tion, but acquiring characteristics which 
are essential to economic success and 
social adjustment in adult life. The voca- 
tional course in the Rome school consists 
of plain sewing, dressmaking, cooking, 
printing, elementary hand-work, and car- 
pentry. The special aim of the vocational 
training is, as far as possible, to have the 
pupils learn to apply themselves diligently 
to the work in hand, to follow directions 
intelligently and expeditiously, to acquire 
manual dexterity along certain lines, and 
general alertness, so that upon leaving 
school they can either follow up the trade 
for which they have had some training 
or present themselves as desirable ap- 
prentices in other undertakings. . . 
Superintendent and principal, Elbert A. 
Gruver, A. M. Number of pupils, 101; 
number of teachers, literary and voca- 
tional departments, 14. Inspection made 


January 23-25, 1917. 


SUMMER TRAINING CLASS 


The annual summer normal training 
course in the Miller-Walle method will 
be given this season with a special view 
of accommodating teachers attending the 
Hartford Convention who may wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
obtaining a certificate of qualification to 
teach the Miiller-Walle method in their 
respective schools. The instruction will 

consist of lectures, demonstrations, and 
model lessons, and will be given by Miss 
Bruhn in the Boston school, 610 Pierce 
Building, daily from 9 to 11.30 a. m., for 
two weeks beginning July 5, immediately 
following the close of the convention. 


NEW MULLER WALLER SCHOOLS 


New Miiller-Walle schools for instruct- 
ing adults in lip-reading will be opened 
in several cities this summer. Miss Eva- 
lyn Rae will start a school in Vancouver, 
B. C.; Miss Julia Savage will open a 
school in Jacksonville and in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and a school will be opened in 
Cincinnati. 
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FREE EVENING LIP-READING CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
No. 5, BROOKLYN 


BY MARY 


A’ THE end of my fourth consecutive 
year of teaching lip-reading and ar- 
ticulation in the Evening Public School 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., I look back and am 
happy to see how much has been accom- 
plished. A new lease of life has been 
given thirty or forty people, for one thing ; 
a young girl has been sent back to high 
school who thought she never would be 
able to get there ; and last, but best of all, 
the Board of Education has made the 
class a permanent one. Each year there 
has been a struggle to continue the even- 
ing classes, but finally examinations are 
held and teachers appointed. 

Now, the next step is to have lip-read- 
ing classes in the day schools for the 
hearing, or have visiting teachers of lip- 
reading. There are many hard-of-hear- 
ing young people in the public schools 
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who, if they could have lessons in lip- 
reading while young and at school, could 
hold their own in their classes, and when 
they enter the business world would 
rarely feel their handicap. The young 
girl mentioned above did not dream she 
could reénter school, but she did, and she 
comes occasionally to class for practise. 

The class this year has been delightful. 
All so interested in the work ‘and in each 
other. The schools closed March 28, and 
my class of twenty-five has formed a 
little club and will meet once a month 
until October, when the schools open 
again. The last night of school the pupils 
of former years return and we have quite 
a little party. It is inspiring to see the 
happiness of these pupils of all ages, from 
16 to 72, and recall the gloomy faces they 
carried when they first came. 


GAMES AND PASTIMES FOR LIP-READERS 
BY SARA BACHE 


G at the weekly practise 
class of the Manhattan School for 
the Hard of Hearing, I found the follow- 
ing exercises at once useful and of great 
interest to the pupils: 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


bide (to wait) 

bide (to remain) 

bight (bay) 

bind (to fasten) 

bite (to seize with teeth) 

bite (a morsel of food) 

might (power) 

might (imp. of may) 

mind (that which thinks) 
mind (to care for) 

mind (to recall) 

mind (to obey) 

mind (to have an inclination) 
mine (an excavation containing ore) 
mine (an explosive or torpedo) 
mine (a source of supply) 


mine (poss. pronoun) 
mite (a small amount) 
mite (a small insect) 
pine (a tree) 

pine (waste away) 
pint (a measure) 


Sentences covering each word in its 
various meanings were given by both 
teacher and pupils. 


PROVERBS 


These center around related subjects, 
as, for instance, birds and animals: 


Fine feathers make fine birds. 

The worm will turn. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Barking dogs never bite. 

The last straw broke the camel’s back. 

When the cat’s away the mice will play. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

You can lead a horse to water, but you can- 
not make him drink. 
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Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched. 

Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

A blind hen can sometimes find a corn. 


The pupils suggested further proverbs 
about other animals. 


DIALOGUE 
Catching the Train* 


(Enter in a hurry Mr. Flapjack, overcoat and 
valise in hand) 


Mr. Flapjack: Maria! Maria! No breakfast 
yet; the train starts in ten minutes ; an appoint- 
ment with Jack Corkscrew at 10 a. m. pre- 
cisely, and no other train for an hour. Oh! 
the bliss of living in the suburbs! Maria, bring 
me something at once. 

Mrs. Flapjack: Now, John, whoever would 
have thought to see you down so early this 
morning. The milkman was late with the 
milk and the baker with the bread. And just 
as luck would have it, the buckwheat cakes are 
burnt. 

Mr. F.: There! There! Don’t tell me what 
there isn’t in the house; bring me what there 
is. Ham and eggs, mutton chops, beefsteak, 
coffee, tea, anything—bring me anything, so 
that I can catch that train. 

Mrs. F.: Well, then, to be sure, if you will 
accommodate yourself to circumstances, I can 
give you a nice slice of ham and eggs. 

Mr. F.: Well! Well! Rush around lively, 
then, and hurry that breakfast. Maria, bring 
that ham. 

Mrs. F.: All right, John, but I must give 
you this skein of silk to match in town; be 
sure to get the same shade—crushed straw- 
berry—or I shall not be able to go to the 
sewing circle tomorrow, and go [ positively 
must, because that odious—— 

Mr. F.: Maria, bring those eggs. 

Mrs. F.: Now, John, don’t forget. 

Mr. F.: No, dear, I'll remember—crushed 
strawberry. 

Mrs. F.: And if you can’t get it matched at 
Wanamaker’s take it to O’Neill’s; be sure you 
get the right shade. 

Mr. F.: Ham, Maria! 
Five minutes gone! 

Mrs. F.: It will be here in a minute. By 
the way, don’t forget the skates for Sarah. 

Mr. F.: Anything else? 

Mrs. F.: And Jim’s new boots. 

Mr. F.: I'll surely miss that train. 

Mrs. F.: Mr. Flapjack, remember the second 
volume of Mr. Midshipman Easy at the library. 

Mr. F.: (Takes out notebook.) Second vol- 
ume of Mr. Midshipman Easy at the library. 
Maria! 

Mrs. F.: Here is your ham, John. 

Mr. F.: Too late, Maria; I have to go with- 


(Takes out watch.) 


*Adapted from the play by Minnie Woodle. 
Published by the Penn Publishing Company. 
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out it if | want to catch that train. Good-bye. 
(Exit Mr. Flapjack.) 
Mrs. F.: John, don’t forget—— 


The dialogue, after being read to the 
pupils twice, was afterward practised by 
themselves in small groups. 


GAMES 
A Shakespearean Romance 


Who were the lovers? (Romeo and Juliet.) 

What was their courtship like? (Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.) 

What was her answer to his proposal? (As 
You Like It.) 

About what time of month were they mar- 
ried? (Twelfth Night.) 

Of whom did he buy the ring? (Merchant 
of Venice.) 

Who were the best man and maid of honor? 
(Anthony and Cleopatra. ) 

Who were the ushers? (The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.) 

Who gave the reception? (Merry Wives of 


Windsor. ) 

In what kind of a place did they live? 
(Hamlet. ) 

What was her disposition like? (The Tem- 
pest.) 


What was his chief occupation after mar- 
riage? (Taming of the Shrew.) 

What caused their first quarrel? (Much 
Ado About Nothing.) 

What did their courtship prove to be? 
(Love’s Labor Lost.) 

What did their married life resemble? (A 
Comedy of Errors.) 

What did they give each other? 
for Measure. ) 

What Roman ruler brought about reconcilia- 
tion? (Julius Cesar.) 

What did their friends say? (All's Well 
That Ends Well.) 


( Measure 


This game was of special interest to a 
number of the pupils. 

On another occasion the following 
kinds of cake were disposed of to their 
rightful owners : 


To one who lives on his friends 
(Sponge Cake) 


To a gossip...... 
To the betrothed..... Cake) 
To the lovers..... 
To the babies.................. (Patty Cakes) 
To his Satanic Majesty.......(Angel’s Food) 
To the milliner........... .... (Ribbon Cake) 
To the dairyman......... ...e.- (Cream Cake} 
To the advertiser.......... ....(Cream Puffs) 
To the pugilist....... .seeeeees+ (Pound Cake) 
To the politician..... (Plum Cake) 


: 
: 
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RATIONAL TREATMENT OF STUTTERING 


Further exercises consisted in “Ques- 
tions about things we know (or ought to 
know),” questions about “The Father of 
Our Country,” and about various topics 
of every-day life, the material of which 
is contained in Miss Morgenstern’s book. 

Needless to say, our practise class is 
greatly enjoyed by the pupils—the happy 
and smiling faces giving evidence of this. 
One pupil assured me that she looked 
forward to the class meeting from week 
to week, for she said, “This hour of 
gladness simply lifts me off my feet and 
makes me feel like a normal human be- 
ing once more.” 


THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
STUTTERING 


In conclusion, we must emphasize the 
following points and mention the Ten 
Commandments of Speech, which we 
have found most helpful: 

1. There is no royal road to the cor- 
rection of stuttering. It requires long 
and patient treatment on the part of the 
teacher and hard, conscientious work on 
the part of the pupil. 

2. If properly treated at an early age, 
most stutterers can be permanently cured. 

3. The longer a case has been permitted 
to go uncared for, the more difficult will 
it be to eradicate the defect. 

4. Adult stutterers may in many cases 
be cured, and practically all cases may be 
so alleviated that the patient can get along 
quite well in the ordinary affairs of life. 

5. Only such stutterers who have rid 
themselves of fear, be it the fear of word, 
sound, or situation, can be said to be per- 
manently cured. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SPEECH 


1. Say to yourself, “I have no fear. I 
know that I can speak well.” 

2. Think before you speak! 

3. Always speak quietly and calmly, 
with all the muscles relaxed. 

4. Always speak slowly and carefully. 

5. Stand and sit quietly and erect when 
speaking. 

6. Before speaking inhale quickly, 
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deeply, and without straining, with the 
mouth open. 

7. Be very careful of the first two 
words in each sentence. 

8. Always lengthen and strengthen the 
principal vowels. 

g. Be especially careful to lengthen the 
short vowels. 

10. Be honest with yourself. Do not 
try to avoid words that you think diffi- 
cult—From an article by Mrs. May Kirk 
Scripture and Eugene Jackson, in The 
Laryngoscope for February, 1917. 


SPEECH WITHOUT USE OF THE 
LARYNX 


In the Journal of Physiology, Dr. E. 
W. Scripture has recorded a remarkable 
case of speech without use of the larynx. 
The patient was a girl, aged 17, who had 
undergone tracheotomy at the age of 3. 
Ever since she had breathed through a 
tracheotomy tube and had been unable to 
breathe when the tube was stopped or 
removed. Observation with the laryngo- 
scope showed that the top of the pharynx 
was closed over the larynx and no air 
passed through. On retching, the larynx 
was brought up and became visible. 
Under no circumstances could she make 
any air pass through the larynx. She 
could speak distinctly and correctly in a 
faint, almost toneless voice. Such a con- 
dition seemed astonishing, because all 
speech sounds require breath. Without 
breath the person may go through all the 
movements of enunciation, but he will 
produce no sound; his speech is visible, 
but not audible. Careful observation re- 
vealed the mechanism. A movement of 
the muscles at the side and front of her 
neck, just under the jaw, could be seen 


from the outside; the movement was of 


a kind that might contract the pharynx. 
With the mouth open, the tongue could 
be seen to be raised tightly against the 
rear edge of the palate and the front part 
of the velum. There was some slight 
movement on attempting to change the 
pitch. The mechanism was evident. The 
air in the pharynx was compressed; it 
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was allowed to escape between the tongue 
and the velum in such a way as to pro- 
duce a tone. The tone was produced by 
causing the surfaces of the tongue and 
the palate to vibrate somewhat as the 
vocal cords do. The change in pitch was 
produced by changes in the tension. In 
short, the lacking glottis was replaced by 
an imitation glottis formed by the tongue 
and the velum. The different vowels 
were produced by varying the mouth 
cavity—From the London Letter in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, March 17. 


INDORSE MEASURE TO HELP 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Miss Marion C. Johnson, supervisor of 
the Minneapolis public-school department 
for the deaf and all speech defectives, 
urged the support of members of the 
Hennepin County Suffrage Association, 
at suffrage headquarters, 930 Nicollet 
avenue, yesterday, for a bill to benefit 
deaf children. The bill will come before 
the legislature at an early date. 

The bill, which is backed strongly by 
the board of education, will be presented 
by W. I. Nolan. Its main features are 
the increasing from $100 to $200 the ap- 
propriation for the teaching of each deaf 
child and the raising of the compulsory 
education limit from 10 to 16 years. 

Miss Johnson and her associates be- 
lieve that if they can have the deaf child 
until he is 16 years old he will be able to 
compete with the hearing child in his 
grade school work. The method used in 
the deaf school here is both oral and 
auricular. The child is taught lip-read- 
ing and speech, as well as having every 
smallest “island” of sound developed as 
fully as possible. 

“Tf we can have the deaf child when it 
is still at the language-learning period of 
its development, there is almost no limit 
to what we may accomplish,” said Miss 
Johnson. “Those who are taught sign 
language alone are terribly hampered and 
restricted in their communication with 
normal people. They find it impossible 
to learn lip language when adults, be- 
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cause when children they were taught to 
think in sign language, as well as to use 
it as a medium. I have never known a 
deaf child, if teaching was begun fairly 
early, who could not learn the oral 
method.” 

Two deaf children were seated on the 
platform during the talk and gave a dem- 
onstration of their remarkable power of 
lip-reading. One of the children, a boy 
of 14, had been sent to the Faribault 
School for the Feeble-Minded for several 
years because his deafness was not recog- 
nized as the cause of his retarded mental 
development. 

Under Miss Johnson’s care, he reads 
the lips, speaks and reads distinctly, and 
is said to be “‘a shark” at arithmetic. 

The audience was so impressed with 
the work that a resolution was passed in- 
dorsing the Nolan bill, and two delegates, 
Mrs. L. L. Schwartz and Miss Nellie 
Merrill, appointed to attend the hearing 
before the education committee of the 
legislature last night—From the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 27. 


“HEARING THROUGH THE EYES” 


Lip-reading, although not a new art, 
has but recently become known to the 
general public. It may be defined as the 
art of “hearing through the eyes”—that 
is, following conversation by watching 
the movements of the visible organs of 
speech. Although these movements fol- 
low one another so rapidly, the eye can 
be trained to distinguish them as rapidly 
as it distinguishes the different colors and 
forms of a complicated design. 

When it is considered that there are 
over three million people in this country 
with defective hearing, and many of them 
beyond medical aid, the importance of 
lip-reading becomes evident.—From an 
article in Truth, Buffalo, N. Y., March 
10. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has presented 
to the Volta Bureau a copy of Die Schwer- 
hérigen in der Schule und der Unterricht fur 
hochgradig Schwerhérige in Deutschland, von 
Prof. Dr. Arthur Hartmann. 
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THE LISTENER, A REAL HELPER 
BY HELEN PAGNAM 


Many and varied are the suggestions 
given to help people with speech defects ; 
but why does one never hear of that 
most important assistance which the one 
spoken to may render? I could write a 
volume from personal experience, for 
several of my Irish ancestors preceded 
me with what they aptly called “a halt in 
the speech.” It was regarded as an in- 
herited trait; something to be outgrown 
(though it never was) and surely never 
to be taken seriously. “Take your time” 
and “Don’t get excited”—these two sen- 
tences repeated many times a day seem 
to comprise the entire method employed 
by our kind-hearted and careless listeners 
to help eliminate our difficulty with the 
spoken word. I received this advice daily 
until I was five years old, yet I continued 
to “halt” until I was twenty, when, after 
much effort and considerable expense, I 
began to speak correctly. 

I feel amply qualified to offer two sug- 
gestions to mothers and teachers espe- 
cially—suggestions so brief and simple 
that their importance is almost entirely 
overlooked. The first one is to the 


mother. The very day she notices the 
child hesitating she should begin herself 
and speak very slowly to him. Instead 
of telling the child to take his time, 
mother should take her time. The little 
one will very soon imitate her, with no 
embarrassment nor nervousness, and that 
one big drawback—fast speaking—is re- 
moved. 

My second suggestion is more for the 
teacher in the kindergarten. As soon as 
she notices the defect she should teach 
the child to say the vowels very slowly, 
sort of rolling the letters one after an- 
other, liké aaa, eee, iii, 000, uuu. The 
child will soon recognize them in his 
words and treat them familiarly, thus 
unconsciously ceasing to “halt” when he 
comes to them. 

Defective speaking is simply a habit 
formed incorrectly, and, like all habits, 
can be broken with little effort if only 
recognized and corrected in the earliest 
stages. In adults, even when the defect 
is not entirely overcome, the speaker will 
always be helped by any one speaking 
very slowly to him. 


A HEALTH EXAMINATION AT SCHOOL ENTRANCE* 
BY WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, Ph. D. 


? 1876 Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Bos- 
ton, presented a paper before the In- 
ternational Medical Congress at Phila- 
delphia, in which he stated clearly and 
emphatically the need of medical inspec- 
tion of school children; but for nearly 
twenty years this wise recommendation 
was ignored, the health of school children 
was neglected, school diseases were un- 
controlled, epidemics played havoc with 


*An address delivered on acceptance of the 
office of president of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. Dr. Burnham is 
Professor of School Hygiene in Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. From the Journal 
4 the American Medical Association, March 


school attendance, many children died 
from preventable causes, and many more | 
suffered from physical defects and in- 
sanitary conditions. It was not until a 
series of epidemics had occurred in Bos- 
ton that finally, in 1894, Boston estab- 
lished a regular system of medical in- 
spection for the public schools. Slowly 
other cities followed, until now nearly all 
of the large cities and many of the States 
require health inspection to a greater or 
less degree. 

Such a thoroughgoing examination 
conducted by the school physician, par- 
ents, and teacher would be of great value 
pedagogically as well as hygienically. 
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For example, it is pointed out by the 
wise that a better codperation between 
the home and the school is necessary. 
Here is the place to begin codperation. 
In a tactful examination, such as that 
mentioned, if made by fairly intelligent 
school physicians and teachers, coopera- 
tion of parents could be gained in a nat- 
ural way. By consulting the parents in 
this examination in regard to the pecu- 
liarities of their child, the diseases the 
child has had, and his general condition 
of health, the expert character of the 
parent would be recognized and an atti- 
tude of codperation would easily be 
aroused. 

This problem is of fundamental im- 
portance, because it is only by coopera- 
tion of the home and the school that we 
can satisfactorily solve the problems of 
adapting school work to the capacities of 
the children, of proper care for their 
health, and of vocational guidance. 

The evil of the present lack of cooper- 
ation between the home and the school 
has often been pointed out, and it is illus- 
trated by the attitude of teachers as well 
as that of parents. When a subject like 
overpressure, for example, is discussed, 
we teachers are apt to say that the condi- 
tions in the home are responsible ; that it 
is the work children do before coming to 
school which causes overpressure. The 
home, not the school, is to blame—as if 
that settled anything. When there is ill- 
ness or inefficiency among school chil- 
dren, again it is the home we blame ; con- 
ditions are more hygienic in the school 
than in the home. Such shifting of re- 
sponsibility is easy ; and all this is largelv 
true. But reflect for a moment on a very 
obvious truth: Most of these parents a 
few years ago were pupils in the schools. 
In twenty-five years children entering 
school now will be the parents. 

Again, we say the parents need to be 
educated. ‘This is the burden of much of 
the pedagogic literature of today. The 
common lamentation is that we cannot 
solve the problems of the school until 
the parents are better educated. True 
enough ; but how shall we begin to edu- 
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cate them? A better way could hardly 
be devised than an entrance examination 
for the children in which the parents 
could participate. Such an examination 
would educate the parents not merely be- 
cause physician and teacher would have 
opportunity to give advice, but far more 
because parents would learn by means of 
it that school work is not an occupation 
to be taken up lightly and dropped again 
when something lucrative is offered for 
the children, but a serious matter, requir- 
ing health and a degree of physical and 
mental development. Entrance on schooi 
life is too easy. Parents would prize the 
opportunities and privileges of the school 
more if it were harder to obtain them. 
Thus the time and inconvenience required 
for the examination would be a distinct 
advantage because an important means 
of educating the parents. . . . 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
problem of obtaining the right attitude 
between pupil and teacher. A thorough 
examination of the children at the outset 
would help much toward insuring this. 
The teacher would learn the handicaps of 
defective vision, defective teeth, chronic 
diseases, unfavorable home conditions, 
and the like. Such an examination would 
be of great advantage to teachers also in 
another way. The great mistake still 
found almost everywhere is that of giv- 
ing attention to the subject to be taught 
rather than the child to be educated ; the 
subject of culture rather than the object 
of culture. An examination of this sort 
would at the outset call the attention of 
the teachers to the needs of individual 
pupils, and the advantage to teachers 
might be as great perhaps as to parents. 

Educators now are beginning to recog- 
nize that the knowledge acquired in the 
school amounts to relatively little, but 
that the habits formed and the attitudes 
toward life and society and work that are 
carried away from the school are of vital 
importance. A circular issued to the 
State inspectors of schools by the State 
superintendent in Wisconsin calls atten- 
tion to this fact, and this is coming to be 
the keynote of the exhortations to teach- 
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ers. If, then, this is the aim, what could 
be more important than to start school 
work aright, and to have the right attitude 
toward the school developed at the outset 
in the minds of parents and teachers on 
the one hand, and the right attitude in the 
mind of the teacher toward the pupil on 
the other hand? 


THE INTERNAL EAR 


It is now recognized that the internal 
ear, instead of being one organ, consists 
of two organs of different functions—the 
cochlea, which is the organ of hearing, 
and the static labyrinth, which is the or- 
gan of equilibration. It seems remark- 
able that, whereas the cochlea has long 
been recognized as the organ of hearing, 
the static portion of the ear, consisting of 
the utricle, saccule, and three semicircular 
canals, has been through all the years a 
terra incognita. It is only in the past few 
years that the function of the static laby- 
rinth has been carefully studied, preémi- 
nently by the Vienna group of otologists, 
to whom we are indebted for the new 
methods of testing the internal ear. Rob- 
ert Barany has recently received the 
Nobel prize for this work, and he is to 
be regarded as the pioneer in the clinical 
application of the study of the ear and 
the central nervous system.—From “The 
Practical Uses of Recent Work on the 
Internal Ear,” by Isaac H. Jonés, A. M., 
M. D., in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, March 17. 


A PLEA FOR CORRECT SPEECH 


Apropos of this matter of correct 
enunciation is this letter received last 
week from one who makes a novel plea 
for clear speech: 


To rue Eprror oF THE WoMAN’s PAGE: 


Your readers may be interested to 
learn of a national organization quite 
recently formed for the purpose of 
“teaching people how to breathe, how to 
use their vocal cords, and how to pro- 
nounce distinctly.” At first glance the 


average person may be disposed to give 


the subject scant notice; it is, however, 
a matter of interest to the several hun- 
dred thousand hard-of-hearing persons 
who suffer from the hurried, slovenly 
manner of speaking indulged in by a very 
large number of our people who give no. 
thought to the matter. Correct articula- 
tion and distinct pronunciation are not 
difficult, but when one holds the voice as. 
though clamped by a vise in the throat, 
the function cannot be performed prop- 
erly. 

Hard-of-hearing pupils are taught to 
read facial expression and normal lip 
movements, but we find neither the one 
nor the other when a man insists, as so 
many do, in literally throttling his voice. 

All singers and public speakers throw 
the voice out into the mouth. When this 
is done the lips must move; there is, too, 
a play of expression over the face of the 
speaker which easily enables the hard of 
hearing to understand by lip-reading. 

Anything you can do to encourage the 
activities of this new organization, which 
aims at correct and distinct diction, will 
be of the very utmost value to all the 
hard of hearing, who are cut off from 
complete understanding of what is said 
by slovenly speakers. 

Mary DuGANE, 
47 West Forty-fourth Street. 

—From The Sun, New York City. 


LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The need of leagues for the hard of 
hearing in all our cities is growing more 
evident every day. Young people em- 
ployed in commercial positions, for in- 
stance, must have advice when they find 
themselves becoming deaf. Much, too, 
can be done in explaining to employers. 
that there are a great many lines in which 
deafness makes no difference, and that in 
these positions the average deaf employee 
is often more capable and more faithful 
than the ordinary employee. 

Affiliation among the leagues means 
that members in going from one city to 
another know at least one society in 
which they feel at home. As affiliated 
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leagues are started in other cities, the ex- 
perience of the New York League is 
available for their advice, and much co- 
operation is taking place. The first desire 
of the members of a league is often for 
a social gathering, and plans for recrea- 
tion work are a natural outgrowth of the 
first meeting. 

The Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston 
gives much time to literary and social 
studies. 

The Chicago League is growing rap- 
idly. It has its own rooms and has had 
several receptions. Before Christmas a 
lip-reading bee was held, and each mem- 
ber brought contributions for Christmas 
baskets, which were sent to the needy 
deaf. A free lip-reading practise class is 
also held on two afternoons a week. 

The Los Angeles League began in Oc- 
tober with 12 members, but in three 
months it was able to organize with 33 
present at the meeting. 

A clergyman in Mobile has been carry- 
ing on a Bible class for the league in that 
city, but a lack of knowledge of lip-read- 
ing among the members has been a serious 
handicap. 

Philadelphia has an organization of 
speech-readers and San Francisco has a 
flourishing league with a number of peo- 
ple deeply interested. 

The San Francisco League has issued 
an attractive circular outlining its aims 
and purposes and detailing its plans for 
aiding the hard of hearing . We read: 
“The League would like to enroll as mem- 
bers all the hard of hearing in San Fran- 
cisco, and all others who are interested in 
the problems of the deaf. It wants to 
reach those whom it can serve, and also 
those who are willing to give their time, 
money, or interest to the service. ; 
The question of employment is one of the 
most serious problems which the hard of 
hearing have to meet. Many men and 
women are thrown out of work when 
their hearing becomes defective and many 
are incapacitated for work in the lines in 
which they have been trained. These find 
it particularly hard to secure new posi- 
tions. The League hopes to be able to 
give help in this direction.” 


PROPER PENSIONS FOR DEAF 
SOLDIERS 


Capt. Wallace Foster, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., known the country over as “the 
man” for his patriotic efforts to have a 
flag flying over every school-house in the 
country, and for the long and earnest 
fight he has made in the effort to secure 
increased pensions for totally deaf vet- 
erans of the Civil War, reports that the 
outlook for securing any increase is very 
discouraging. He further states that 
complete deafness disables these deaf 
veterans, and that it is the only form of 
total disability that has not been gen- 
erously provided for by the government. 
Now that we are facing conditions that 
may result in many deaf soldiers, proper 
provision should be made for all who 
lose their hearing in warfare. 


BETTER ORAL ENGLISH 


To have good oral work we must have 
connected effort. Each oral recitation 
must be linked to that which preceded 
and that which will follow. Careful rec- 
ords of progress should be kept, and a 
carbon copy of concrete criticism should 
help the student to eliminate his speech 
errors one by one until he gains freedom 
and effectiveness. 

One word more. Ask yourself today 
these questions: “Are my oral recitations 
valuable to every member of the class? 
Is each recitation better than the last? 
Is the effort of the speaker spontaneous? 
Does he interest me, not as a teacher, but 
merely a listener? Can I make my oral 
work better by thorough investigation, 
good organization, and personal presenta- 
tion?” 

Remember, you are the coach, and the 
team will play your way.—WIu.arp M. 
SmirH in The Commercial Teacher. 


It is said that if a teacher looks up at her 
pupils when addressing them, rather than down, 
there is not likely to be the same pressure and 
consequent congestion on the larynx as when 
looking down. Hence the throat does not 
“tire” as soon. 
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THE NATURE OF STUTTERING 
BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, M. D., Ph. D.* 


TUTTERING is one of the most 

serious of all diseases. One pious 
lady once appeared at the clinic, saying 
that she wanted to be either cured or 
chloroformed. One school boy used to 
roll on the floor, begging to die. Another 
refused to marry for fear that he might 
have children who would suffer as he did. 
With typhoid fever or pneumonia the 
patient either dies or recovers.’ A stut- 
terer suffers a living death; no one can 
help him to die and few can help him to 
get well. 

Recent investigations have thrown new 
light on this perplexing and serious dis- 
ease. Using the method of making 
speech inscriptions, described in THE 
Vout, Review, June, 1913, I have for 
several years been studying all varieties 
of speech troubles. Defects of the pe- 
ripheral organs, such as the larynx, ve- 
lum, tongue, etc., give characteristic in- 
scriptions. Diseases of the bulb give 
very special results. Each of the diseases 
of the brain, such as general paralysis, 
disseminated sclerosis, cerebral diplegia, 
etc., give inscriptions peculiar to itself. 
Every part of the speech mechanism has 
been thoroughly covered; typical and 
constant results have been found for 
each form of lesion.t Inscriptions of 
the speech of stutterers show peculiari- 
ties utterly different from any of them. 
Stuttering is therefore not a disease of 
the speech mechanism. 

The same conclusion is reached in an- 
other way. No two persons stutter alike. 
Again, a stutterer varies from sentence 


* Articles by Dr. Scripture on the “Voices 
of the Deaf” appeared in Tur Review, 
April, May, and June, 1913, as follows: 1. Over- 
coming Monotony of Pitch by the “Double- 
Flame Trainer.” 2. The Strobilion: Control 
of Pitch by Means of Sight. 3. Graphic Rec- 
ords of Speech. 

Scripture: Records of Speech in Dissemi- 
nated Sclerosis, Brain, 1916, Vol. 39, parts 3 
and 4; Records of Speech in General Paraly- 
Sis, Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Vol. 10, 
Nos. 37 and 38, 1916-1917. 


to sentence and from word to word. A 
stutterer who stumbles over the initial of 
“Peter” may have no trouble with any 
other p in the familiar phrase, “Peter 
Piper’s peppers.” Frequently a stutterer 
will vary from time to time; one month 
he will stumble over initial consonants; 
the next month he will have only silences 
due to abdominal cramps. “No mechan- 
ism of any kind can work in this way. 

A final proof that stuttering is not a 
defect of speech mechanism is furnished 
by the fact that every stutterer can speak 
perfectly into a telephone as long as he 
holds the switch down, so that no one 
can hear him; as soon as he releases it 
and connects the telephone with the cen- 
tral, he begins to stutter. 

Stuttering is a mental disease and not 
a speech defect. It has three prominent 
features. In the first place, the speech 
trouble is a hindrance to speaking, an 
impediment to conversation. The speech 
peculiarity may take any form—-silence, 
repetition, stumbling, etc——it makes no 
difference what the form is, provided it 
hinders speech. In the second place, the 
trouble arises only in the presence of an- 
other person, and is completely lacking 
as long as the person is alone. In the 
third place, the speech becomes perfect— 
even in the presence of other people— 
the moment the stutterer sings his words 
or speaks in any unusual way. Any stut- 
terer can speak perfectly instantly if he 
will speak in a high voice, or in a low 
voice, or in a dialect, or in some form of 
unusual rhythm. 

Stuttering is therefore a mental dis- 
ease arising from the attempt to speak 
naturally to another person. There is a 
large group of these psychoneuroses of 
the most varied types. During recent 
years they have been studied by entirely 
new methods. Stated briefly, the result 
is that they arise from the inability of 
the individual to properly adjust himself 
to his environment. The family and so- 
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cial surroundings make demands upon 
the child to repress his impulses and to 
adjust himself to others. When the de- 
mands are too severe for a successful re- 
adjustment, the child becomes a neurotic 
or psychasthenic. He then develops 
some form of response that tends to re- 
move him from the unpleasant situation 
or to attract excessive sympathy, etc. He 
becomes anti-social. 

If a person deliberately wished to make 
it impossible or difficult for him to asso- 
ciate with other people, he might coun- 
terfeit some disease that would make it 
impossible for him to mingle with people. 
He might pretend deafness or muteness, 
or, best of all, he might speak in a way 
that would make it difficult or impossible 
to talk with other people. This can most 
readily be accomplished by stuttering 
purposely. Now, let us suppose that this 
wish is present in the person’s mind quite 
unknown to himself. Then we have just 
the condition of numerous hysterical 
people who unconsciously counterfeit all 
sorts of diseases when family troubles, 
etc., are more than they feel they can 
bear. This is also the condition of the 
soldier suffering from shell shock. He 
may be a most loyal soldier, but his in- 
nermost nature tries to prevent a return 
to the horrors of war by producing psy- 
chic deafness and mutism. The most 
effective way of cutting off social inter- 
course is to play the fool by stuttering. 

Not infrequently, after long struggles 
with a patient, | have been forced to the 
conclusion that he really did not wish to 
be cured. One young man had been his 
mother’s pet as a boy. Later as a stut- 
terer he monopolized her entire affection 
and retained his attitude of dependence 
and need of protection. If cured, he 
would lose the intense sympathy of his 
mother and would be forced into the 
world to work for himself. Another 
young man had made great sacrifices to 
effect a cure. He was earnest and faith- 
ful. Yet one could feel a resistance. 
His stuttering brought him the advan- 
tage of an excuse to avoid feminine so- 
ciety. In justice to these patients, it 
must be said that they did not suspect 


any such motives. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with many cases has led me to the 
belief that the great cause of stuttering 
is an unconscious wish to avoid human 
society. It must not be supposed that 
the stutterer knows anything about this 
unconscious desire for segregation. Ag 
in hysteria, the stronger the unconscious 
desire the greater is the person's con- 
scious effort. The stutterer whose un- 
conscious mind is most set toward seg- 
regation is just the one who is most dili- 
gent and self-sacrificing in seeking a cure. 

The treatment of the stutterer must be 
based on the fundamental trouble. From 
an anti-social being he must be changed 
into a social one. This is done by study- 
ing every peculiarity of his mind and of 
his voice and by entirely reéducating him 
in all the social situations of life. Elab- 
orate training is required in conversa- 
tion, meeting people, telephoning, travel- 
ing, transacting business, etc.* There is 
no limit to what may be required in some 
cases. Regular court scenes may be re- 
quired for a stuttering lawyer. A hall 
and an imitation congregation may have 
to be used for stuttering clergymen. 
Regularly arranged school classes are 
needful for stuttering pupils or teachers. 
In all these circumstances the stutterer 
is most carefully watched and corrected 
for each peculiarity of mind and speech. 
Most particular of all is the element of 
personal inspiration that leads and guides 
the stutterer through the new and diff- 
cult problems of readjustment. 


Miss Anna Schmitt addressed the members 
of the Speech-Reading Society of Philadelphia 
at the recent meeting. She told of the expefi- 
ences of speech-readers in past years, when 
schools for teaching lip-reading were few and 
far between. She stated that Dr. Bell was her 
teacher and added: “He is a born teacher and 
possesses a remarkable ability for imparting 
knowledge to others. For he can clearly ex- 
plain a scientific or technical fact to laymen or 
to children in the simplest language because he 
thoroughly knows his subject.” Miss Schmitt 


paid a compliment to the Misses Kinzie for the. 


excellent work they are doing in helping the 
hard of hearing in Philadelphia. 


* These are described in detail in my “Stut-- 


tering and Lisping.” 
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SIDETRACKING OF STUTTERING BY “STARTERS”* 
BY WALTER B. SWIFT, M.D., AND MISS JENNIE HEDRICK 


HE object of this paper is to collect 

from patients methods and means 
used by stutterers to start their own 
speech. 

The so-called “starter” is not a symp- 
tom or sign of stuttering. It is not always 
present in uniform shape, but varies ac- 
cording to the ingenuity of the patient 
and according to the methods he hap- 
pened to stumble upon. As it is not a 
symptom or part of the disease itself, a 
definition is therefore apropos under such 
circumstances. 

A “starter” consists in any sort of a 
makeshift, start, action, or attitude that 
a stutterer consciously or unconsciously 
invents in order to facilitate the flow of 
language. More detail can hardly be 
taken without encroaching upon the main 
part of the paper. Perhaps one illustra- 
tion will suffice to clarify this definition. 
For example, a stutterer comes to me and 
tries to say, “Good morning, teacher,” 
but the “g” sticks in his throat and he is 
unable to utter it till he moves both el- 
bows outward. This he claims starts his 
speech somewhat better than without it. 
To the external observer he is able to 
utter the “g” in “good” and the word 
“teacher” runs off easily itself afterward. 

The patient has consciously invented 
this speech helper and consciously em- 
ploys it to start his speech, and finally it 
may become an unconscious motion. 

A word about what the “starter” is not. 
The starter is not a cure. The starter is 
not something that has been told the pa- 
tient by another ; otherwise it would be a 
method of cure, or at least a method of 
relief. Starters are not the same in their 
form. Finally they are not any part of 
the disease whatever. A starter is not 
tie, and not chorea. 

With this, I think it will be clear just 
what a starter is and what it is not. Let 
us proceed, then, to describe what they 
stand for and do when used by patients. 


*From an article in The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, March, 1917. 


The principle of starters is simple and 
always the same. The sole and only rea- 
son, for employing a starter is for the 
obvious reason of diverting the attention 
from the throat contraction and throat 
spasm and the accompanying mental 
strain that prevents utterance. ; 

To summarize these psychological ac- 
tivities, we would say that the data in 
these few cases of introspection show: 

First. That “starters” originate as en- 
tirely conscious matters. After long use 
they may become almost unconscious, but 
not quite so, although they are held to be 
so by the patient. 

Second. That they are used just after 
trouble is anticipated, and mostly when 
severe trouble is anticipated. In other 
words, the patient sees trouble coming, 
then consciously inserts the “starter” to 
sidetrack it. 

Third. “Starters” are entirely a matter 
of volition and may be inserted or omit- 
ted at the will of the patient. 

We next come to the explanation of the 
inefficiency of starters. They fail to cure. 
They fail to relieve more than tempo- 
rarily. They only relieve for the instant. 
It is up to us now to give the psycholog- 
ical reasons for this inefficiency. 

The reason is because a “starter” is 
merely a temporary diversion of the at- 
tention. 

Completion of the treatment of stutter- 
ing is made through and comes from the 
development of the visualization process. 
A momentary sidetracking of the atten- 
tion can hardly ever attain to the dignity 
of developing such processes whence 
comes its inefficiency as treatment. 

Summary: To recapitulate, a “starter” 
consists in any invented motion or action 
gotten up by the patient to help his speech 
action. From analyses these are shown 
to be movements of head, arms, body, 
face. To the variety of 41 in 45 cases 


+ Swift, Walter B.: “The Developmental Psy- 
chology of Stuttering.” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1916. 
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out of 123 cases examined, they are 
merely instant helps. They are no cure. 
They are usually different in different pa- 
tients. They are usually the same in the 
same patient. Their momentary efficiency 
consists merely in a diversion of the at- 
tention. Their failure to cure consists in 
the lack of any profound development of 
visualization processes. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Delegates to the summer meeting of 
the National Education Association, to be 
held at Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, are 
going to have a very enjoyable time in 
the big Northwest. For during the past 
twenty years Portland has wanted an op- 
portunity to entertain the members, and 
now that her invitation is accepted, she is 
setting a pace in the way of preparations 
that will make it very difficult for other 
cities to excel her efforts; and the grati- 
fying part is that all the cities in the In- 
land Empire are joining hands with Port- 
land to make the meeting a never-to-be- 
forgotten event. Then the nine normal 
training schools are offering special in- 
ducements to teachers who desire to re- 
main on the Pacific coast during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Portland has always been noted for 
progressiveness, and in its public-school 
system are a number of features worthy 
of careful examination. She has two or 
three architecturally artistic one-story 
school buildings, each occupying an entire 
block and having a large inner court for 
play. When dismissed the pupils pass 
through this court before reaching the 
street. Then there are school gardens; 
the canning by the pupils of school-grown 
vegetables and fruits; school cafeterias 
operated by the pupils, with the aid of a 
cook, where a meal may be secured for 
five cents. In the different rooms in one 
school building complete school shops 
will be installed and demonstrations given 
of all the useful work being done in the 
city schools. In one room the delegates 
will find boys making shoes, in another a 
complete printing shop will be in opera- 


tion, etc. The plan of encouraging home 
workshops will be shown, as well as all 
the trades work done by girl pupils. 

Everywhere “the little school- 
house” will be prominently featured, and 
even the public telephone booths will be 
fashioned to represent that building. A 
corps of 500 school boys have been en- 
rolled to serve as guides for the dele- 
gates and are being systematically trained 
to correctly supply the information the 
delegates will probably seek and to escort 
delegates to meeting places and about the 
city. Then a card index is being pre- 
pared that will enable a delegate to ascer- 
tain the names and street addresses of 
citizens formerly residing in the dele- 
gates’ home town. 

In the matter of entertainments and 
amusements, a long list has been pro- 
vided. There will be the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 100 professional mu- 
sicians and a chorus of 300 trained voices, 
the Rose Festival, salmon dinners, swim- 
ming parties, mountain-climbing expedi- 
tions, auto rides over the marvelous 
scenic highway, a reception tendered by 
the high-caste Chinese, in which dainty 
Chinese girls in native costumes will 
serve tea in rooms where hang priceless 
tapestries and decorated and furnished in 
a manner rarely seen in this country. 


Miss Elizabeth Brand writes that on April 
18, while en route to Chicago, Mr. Edward B. 
Nitchie spent the day in Pittsburgh. During 
the afternoon he addressed the pupils of the 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading and invited 
guests (60 in all) at the home of Mrs. H. S. 
Calvert, 5309 Ellsworth avenue, his subject be- 
ing “The Problems of the Hard of Hearing.” 
At the close of the talk a tea service followed. 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, principal of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, is giv- 
ing his normal course at the Chicago School of 
Lip-Reading, of which Miss Gertrude Torrey is 
principal. Mr. Nitchie has also been conduct- 
ing a current-event class for advanced lip-read- 
ers with an enrollment of twenty-five and giv- 
ing a series of lectures on his methods of 
teaching. The lectures are for hearing teach- 
ers of the deaf, and are valuable to teachers of 
children as well as adults. 


Tell your hard-of-hearing friends how help- 
ful this magazine is. 
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STIMULATING RAPIDITY OF PERCEPTION 


-IP-READERS may be interested in 
the following letter from Dr. Julius 
Wolff to Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, 
principal of the Manhattan School for 
the Hard of Hearing, 7 East 42d street, 
New York: 


29 89TH STREET, 
New York City, April 28, 1917. 
My Dear Miss MorcGENsTERN : 

I have not had time to answer your 
letter of April 21 till now. 

You ask whether it is possible “to 
quicken visual perception by means of 
eye training.” I presume you do not 
mean by this the rapidity with which 
images are optically formed in the eye. 
This process is instantaneous and, of 
course, cannot be accelerated. 

But if you mean the rapidity with 
which the mind interprets and makes use 
of these retinal images, then I would 
answer your question in the affirmative. 


I recall a social game that is played for . 


prizes which consists in a test of this 
faculty of rapidly observing. A large 
number of objects were placed upon a 
table and covered up. ‘The contestants 
were grouped around, the objects uncov- 
ered for a brief period of time, and every 
one asked to write down as many of the 
objects seen as possible. Of course, 
memory plays a part here also. 

When I was a medical student I walked 
daily to the medical school with a class- 
mate, and we made a practise of scanning 
every person we passed, to discover at a 
glance anything that might be wrong with 
him or peculiar about him; then we 
would compare observations. 

It is by means like or similar to the 
above that, I believe, much can be done 
toquicken the mental process that would 
aid in reading the lips. Close attention 
and power of concentration also seem to 
me to be requisites. 

Hoping | have answered your question, 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Junius WotrFr, M. D. 


In a chapter on “The Cultivation of 
Perception,” Reuben Post Halleck, M. A., 
in Psychology and Psychic Culture, page 
99, describes a similar process of culti- 
vating this sense: 

“There are many excellent methods for 
cultivating rapidity of perception, and 
they can be employed with but little 
trouble. At the start, place upon a small 
table seven different articles. Remove 
for an instant the cloth used to cover 
them, and then have some one describe 
the articles. This can be played as a 
game, and prizes can be offered to the 
one naming the most things. Only one 
should be allowed to approach the table 
at once, and the cloth should be raised 
for the same length of time for each one. 
To avoid disputes, each one should at 
once write down in another room, or in 
a different part of the same room, the 
name of every article seen. The number 
of things on the table should be gradually 
increased to forty.” 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Recently a leading citizen was asked why his 
State, so noted for its prosperity and pro- 
gressiveness, tolerated the out-of-date, unsani- 
tary buildings now occupied by the State school 
for the deaf. He replied that it was because 
those who ought to know what kind of build- 
ings are best adapted for this work fail to get 
together and settle their differences. Person- 
ally he preferred the cottage type of buildings, 
but there is a strong element that fear the 
coming, of the cottage spells the ending of 
silent methods of instruction—a fear that has 
no real foundation. “Let the factions get to- 
gether and the legislature is ready to appro- 
priate the necessary funds to erect structures 
that will be the latest word in school buildings 
for deaf children. For we believe that every 
child is entitled to the best in educational 
methods, regardless of cost.” 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
for April 19 contains the contribution to the 
report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Mental Diseases of Robert M. Yerkes, Ph. D., 
and Cecilio S. Rossy, M. A., entitled “A Point 
Scale for the Measurement of Intelligence in 
Adolescent and Adult Individuals.” It in- 


cludes a number of record and test forms. 
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AN EASTER EXPERIENCE 
BY MRS. —— 


To those who, like myself, are just 
beginning to lip-read, and who, like my- 
self, may often feel somewhat discour- 
aged because progress seems slow and 
there are so many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, I offer this little bit of recent per- 
sonal experience: 

It was Easter Sunday morning, clear 
and cool and bright, and my solitary walk 
to church was not without some of that 
glow and gladness, both in the outer and 
inner life, that go to make up the true 
note of rejoicing at this happy season. 
The sounds of awakening nature no 
longer reach me in these later years; the 
voice of friend and song of bird alike 
fall on dull ears, and yet, with keener 
thankfulness than ever before, do I rec- 
ognize how much comes to me through 
what good old Bunyan so quaintly called 
“Eye Gate,” bringing many a time and 
oft “thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears.” Musing thus, I passed into the 
church, there to be gladdened by the 
wealth of decoration loving hands had 
placed for joy and beauty. The pure 
white of the Easter lilies, the rich tints 
of hydrangeas and geranium, the grace- 
ful palms, all were there in silent thanks- 
giving to Him who made them, and all 
their lovely and fragrant brotherhood, 


“To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 
That God, who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 


Then came psalm and hymn and lesson 
all keyed to Easter gladness, and, by and 
by, the sermon. Patiently (as oh! so 
often before) I sat, trying to glean some- 
thing of the message from the preacher’s 
lips, only able to get a word here, a phrase 
there, but no connected meaning, till sud- 
denly there came quite clearly not ta my 
ears, but eyes, these words of the Master 
himself: “J ascend to my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.” 
That was all; but the message lingers in 
my heart like a silver chime. Thank 
God, J had my Easter sermon. 
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EFFECT OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
ON EAR 


In considering deafness due to high 
explosive, Wilson says, one should not 
only avoid the term “shock,” but also so 
far as possible the terms “hysteria” and 
“neurasthenia.” ‘The cases that are ad- 
mitted to the hospital suffering from 
“nerve deafness due to shell concussion” 
can be divided into three groups: 1, 
Those with nerve deafness. 2. Those 
who have had nerve deafness of a vary- 
ing degree and who have still the fixed 
idea that they cannot hear. 3. Malin- 
gerers. It is with the first group that this 
paper is concerned. The cases of nerve 
deafness which have come under Wil 
son’s observation are divided as follows: 
1. Cases of nerve deafness associated 
with damage to the conducting mechan- 
ism. 2. Cases of nerve deafness with- 
out any visible or demonstrable lesion in 
the conducting mechanism when they 
came under observation. 3. Cases of 
nerve deafness in which there has been 
destruction of the cochlea and of the 
semicircular canals or their nerves. In 
each of the first two groups the loss may 
be partial or total; the third always 
causes total loss. 

The symptoms associated with loss of 
hearing from high explosives fall within 
that group of nerve diseases called trau- 
matic neuroses. In many cases there is 
a recognizable physical trauma in the 
head or elsewhere received during a 
period of mental excitement. The symp- 
toms are varied and complex. There are 
present, for instance, exaggeration of 
tendon reflexes, tremors, vasomotor dis- 
turbance, sweatings, lethargy, sleepless- 
ness, and headaches. There is unsteady 
equilibrium, with vertigo. There is a con- 


centric narrowing of the field of vision. 


In many cases fields of anesthesia were 
present. In two cases of total deafness 
there was complete anesthesia and loss 
of thermal sense. In one, with total loss 
in one ear and great diminution in the 
other, there was anesthesia on one-hal 
of the body and hyperesthesia on the 
other. Speaking generally, there are 
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NERVE DEAFNESS 


here included some symptoms which are 
frequently grouped under the term “hys- 
teria’; others under the term “neuras- 
thenia.”” 

Over eighty cases of nerve deafness 
due to high explosives were examined 
andtreated. Prognosis is good, as a rule, 
especially in cases in which there is no 
trauma demonstrable in the peripheral 
organ, and a normal caloric reaction. 
The most noteworthy exception met with 
so far is damage to the seventh nerve. 
In these cases hearing returns but slowly 
and, so far as observed, not perfectly, 
even with a normal drum. membrane, 
little, if any, signs of middle-ear inflam- 
mation, and a caloric reaction present. 
As the deafness diminishes there may 
persist for a long time an inability to 
grasp intelligently what is said or to re- 
tain the memory of it. Thus a word may 
have to be repeated two or three times 
before the patient gets it; or, if he be 
asked to repeat two or three numbers 
given consecutively, he will repeat the 
lat one; he knows that there were 
others, but did not get them.—Abstract 
of an article on “Effects of High Ex- 
plosives on Ear,” by J. G. Wilson, in the 
British Medical Journal, London, for 
March 17. From The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, April 28, 
1917. 


COMPENSATORY PROCESSES IN 
DELAYED GROWTH 


The suppression of growth in the 
young is a phenomenon familiar to phy- 
sicians. Attempts to cope with it fre- 
quently awaken a feeling of utter inabil- 
ity. Interference with growth may be 
due to a variety of causes, among which 
those of an inherited or congenital char- 
acter usually represent the irremediable 
type. Not infrequently a retarded growth 
is merely the outcome of a temporary 
undernutrition brought about by disease ; 
sometimes it represents the results of 
malnutrition through errors of diet 
chargeable to environment, poverty, or 
human ignorance. 

Experience shows that the detriment 
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of a brief period of suspended or inade- 
quate growth need not be permanent. 
With recuperation from disease or with 
a return to wholesome conditions of liv- 
ing, a speedy restoration of size may fol- 
low, so that no permanent impairment of 
form or stature will remain. There has 
been some debate as to how long in the 
life cycle the ability of the organism to 
renew or complete its growth is retained. 
Obviously human data are not easy to 
secure in this field. At best they repre- 
sent scattered statistical fragments of 
varying values.—From an editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation of March 31. 


Mr. Pranshankar Lallubhai Desai, sec- 
retary of the School for the Deaf, Kha- 
dia, Ahmedabad, Bombay, India, reports 
40 pupils (32 boys and 8 girls) at the 
close of 1916. He also sends copies of 
the annual report of the school for 1915 
and a summary of the work for 1916. 
Earnest efforts are now being made to 
secure subscriptions from all who are in- 
terested in teaching the deaf, to the end 
that buildings, equipment, and the neces- 
sary instructors may be provided for a 
far larger number of pupils; for there 
are hundreds of deaf children in India 
reported to be without instruction of any 
kind. 


DEATH OF MRS. W. A. BOWLES 


The sad news of the death on April 30 of 
the wife of Mr. W. A. Bowles, superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va., 
brought sorrow to the hearts of all who en- 
joyed her friendship. Sincere sympathy is ex- 
tended to Mr. Bowles and the members of the 
family by countless friends. 


“Left-handedness as an Etiological Factor in 
Speech Defects,” by Mrs. May Kirk Scripture, 
Dr. Otto Glogau, and Arthur H. De Gra, is 
- —_ of an article in The Laryngoscope for 

arch. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Basis of Durable Peace. Written at the 
invitation of the New York Times. By Cos- 
mos. 139 pages, 15% x 8, cloth. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 
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A Correcrion.—In the list of contributors to 
the May Voira Review, Miss Augusta Har- 
man, the author of “Helpful Suggestions for 
Mothers of Deaf Children,” is erroneously 
credited to the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf in place of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf, Staunton, Va. The editor is to blame 
for not catching the error while reading the 
page proofs and has tendered his regrets to 
Miss Harman. 


The Asheville Summer School of Lip-Read- 
ing will open for its second season on Mon- 
day, July 2. Miss Pattie Thomason and Miss 
Lucy McCaughrin, the instructors, are grad- 
uates of the Miiller-Walle School in Boston 
and are experienced teachers in lip-reading. 
Miss Thomason is the special teacher of voice 
culture and speech-reading in the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf. Miss McCaughrin is 
principal of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading in Louisville, Ky. 


New Scuoo.s.—In addition 
to the schools opened by Miss Rae and Miss 
Savage, as noted elsewhere, Miss Grace Mills 
will open a school in Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss 
Helen M. Allen will have a summer school in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Miss Margaret A. Nelson 
will have a school at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Frank A. Bryant, M. D., principal of the 
New York School for Stammering, will have 
a summer school at Atlantic City, N. J., as in 
the past. 


“Our Book of Games.” <A second edition of 
this practical book has been issued by Miss 
Fayetta Peck, principal of the Educational De- 
partment of the School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
town, N. C. 


A TENNESSEE SUMMER ScHOOL.—Miss Laura 
L. Arbaugh, of Macon, Ga., and Miss Emma 
Roberts, of Atlanta, will give instruction in 
lip-reading to adults and children 1n the moun- 
tain resorts in Grundy County, in southern 
Tennessee. 


Home INstrucTION OF MOTHER AND CHILD.— 
Parents of deaf children desiring to be in- 
structed how best to teach and be helpful to 
their children will find on another page a long 
list of experienced teachers willing to accept 
summer work during the long vacation. 


SUMMER INstruUcTION.—Persons contemplat- 
ing securing instruction in lip-reading during 
the summer months should call upon or corre- 
spond with the nearest teacher of lip-reading 
listed in Tue Voira Review, as many of the 
teachers have arranged for summer classes or 
will arrange to give instruction to private 
pupils at the homes of the latter. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


SuMMER CLAssEs.—The Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading for the Deaf Adult, 71 Estey 
Hall, Philadelphia (formerly the Miiller-Walle 
School), will have summer classes in speech- 
reading during June, July, and August at re- 
duced rates. ‘The school is desirous of reach- 
ing upper grade and high school and college 
students of defective hearing whose only op- 
portunity to take up the study of lip-reading 
is during the summer months, as well as any 
others who desire to take advantage of this 
special summer term. 


The Omaha School of Lip-Reading will he 
opened in July by Miss Emma Kessler, now at 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The Volta Bureau has succeeded in securing 
portraits of more than 200 teachers of the deaf, 
including school officials, and the larger num- 
ber have been framed and now hang on the 
walls of the Bureau, where all visitors may 
view them. An eminent friend of the deaf 
who recently spent some time in examining 
these portraits said that he knew of no other 
collection that could in any way compare in 
numbers and importance with this one. Yet 
we feel that the Bureau has only begun to 
gather portraits, and there are as many more 
we should like to have. If you have portraits 
of the earlier teachers of the deaf, some of 
whom are almost forgotten, yet did good work 
in years long gone, why not deposit them in 
the Volta Bureau, where they will always be 
available to every one interested? Portraits of 
present teachers in any school for the deaf are 
also gladly welcomed. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


USE THE RIGHT WORDS 


It is suggested that in writing about 
deaf children, and especially in drawing 
comparisons with average hearing chil- 
dren, the latter always be designated as 
hearing children rather than normal chil- 
dren. To constantly compare deaf chil- 
dren with “normal” children indicates 
either an absence of careful preparation, 
a superficial knowledge of the problems 
of deafness, or an entire lack of consid- 
eration for the feelings of the deaf. For 
instance, in a manuscript just read by the 
editor the words “normal children” 
(meaning “hearing children”) and “deaf 
children” appear so often that, were we 
to publish it, many readers might draw 
very wrong conclusions concerning the 
mentality and intellectual possibilities of 
deaf children. 
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CANADA.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
80% 80% 
ey 70 = 4 70 
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be 30 4 3 30 
at 3 
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ng 
n- 10 = 10 
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et 1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 
to oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, o—«- and sign-language employed ; 
re 9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. ines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
rk Taught | Speech Speech Taught by Speech School-room. Usage 
. P Used* | 8 ss sss s ss sss 
of 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
re 
346 273 73 174 23 255 18 
RR Pe ee 408 296 112 183 69 41 254 — 42 
421 301 120 246 55 259 8 34 
487 386 371 22 93 333 13 40 
483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 
at en 549 §21 28 317 — 204 455 —_ 66 
558 | 542 16 321 221 475 62 5 
lg 576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
| 634 618 16 386 222 589 413 17 
664 1 13 387 264 601 34 16 
1S = See | 697 | 669 28 395 3 271 662 7 ae 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
49.5 39.1 10.4 | 24.9 10.9 3.3 36.5 — 2.6 
n, 55.4 40.2 15.2 24.8 9.4 6.0 84.5 5.7 
1S 55.7 39.8 15.9 | 32.5 7.8 34.2 4.5 
60.0 47.5 | 12.5 | 33.4 3.7 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 
1- 60.8 48.0 | . 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 
51.1 9.6 | $6.5 | 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 
or 61.5 53.7 7.8 88.3 | 15.4 . 50.6 2.6 0.5 
1e her 66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 | 24.6 | 55.0 7.9 
66.6 64.7 1.9 38.3 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 
l 66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 | 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8 
if RRO Seer 68.7 67.0 1:7 41.8 | — | 25.2 63.8 1.3 1.9 . 
69.5 68.1 1.4 40.5 | — | 27.6 63.0 | 3.5 1.6 
71.6 68.7 2.9 40.6 0.3 27.8 68.0 | 90.7 
W 
1e 4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
f 5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
) 6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
ScHOOL-ROOM UsaGe. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 
7. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-lanyuayge). 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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NOTES ACCOMPANYING TABLE II OF SPEECH STATISTICS. 


1. Arkansas School. Returns read: Query 3, 154 all white; Query 8, 130 white, 38 colored. 
2. Hedrick School. Boy aged 13, girl aged 14, attending public school and receiving private 


instruction from Miss Hedrick. 
. Tllinois School. Returns read: Query 3, 121; Query 6, 130; Query 8, 117; Total, 572. We 


venture to credit Query 6 as 134. 

. St. Paul Day School. ‘Our school is part of the St. Paul public-school system. The State 
appropriation pays only part of the expenses.’"—M. A. Rusch, Principal. - 

5. Kansas City, Mo., Day School. Returns read: Query 1, 35; Query 7, 35; Total, 35. As this 
is an oral day school, we have credited all pupils to Query 1. 

6. St. Joseph’s School. Returns read: Query 5, 78; Query 6, 78; Total, 78, As there are only 
78 pupils, we have credited all to Query 6. 

7. St. Mary’s School. Returns read: Query 1, 104; Query 4, 34; Query 8, 9; Total, 147, 
Taught speech, 104; not taught ee 43. We have credited the 34 pupils under Query 4 as taught 
speech, making total taught speech 138, leaving only 9 not taught speech. 

8. Public School No. 89, Brooklyn. ‘This class was brought over to the main school at 225 E. 
23d street, New York City, last December. We find that we get better grading and better results 
when we have all the pupils together.”—-Carrie W. Kearns, Principal. 

9. Cleveland Day School. One deaf-blind pupil taught; Query 4. 

10. Lansdowne School. Returns read: Query 1, 4; Query 4, 4; Total, 4. As this is believed to 
be an oral school, all the pupils have been credited to Query 1. ‘There are also 4 hearing pupils with 
defective speech, making a total of 8 pupils in this school. 

11. Mt. Airy School. The two pupils credited to Query 4 are both blind and deaf. 

12. Utah School. Eleven pupils are returned under Query 5, but the superintendent writes: 
“In this class of 11 pupils we have 3 manual pupils, so must use the manual alphabet and writing. 
These three are being taught articulation.” We credited 8 pupils to Query 5 and 3 to Query 7. 

18. Tacoma Day School. Returns read: Query 1, 22; Query 2, 22; Query 3, 22; Total, 22, 
We credit all to Query 1, as this is believed to be an oral school. 

4. Bloomington Day School. The principal, Nida Saunders, writes: ‘I have reported but 8 
pupils. However, I have one full-time pupil who is slightly hard of hearing and who also has very 
defective speech. In addition, I have a class of four lip-reading pupils, and another class of seven 
first-grades who have speech defects. These children spend all but 15 minutes each day in the school 
for hearing pupils.” 

15. Green Bay Day School. ‘In addition to those noted, there are 19 defective speech children 
in our school, making a total enrollment of 53.’’—Stella Flatley, Principal. 

16. Kenosha Day School. Miss Katherine S. Reed reports 12 pupils in this school—10 taught 
speech and 2 not taught speech—and adds: “I have included in the number of children taught speech 
those whose speech needs to be corrected, whether deaf or otherwise. This includes stammerers. The 
two remaining children are hard of hearing, but can talk perfectly.’’ As it is uncertain whether any 
of the pupils now attending the school should be properly included in our statistics, we have thought 
it best to omit the returns from the table. 

17. Platteville Day School. ‘I'wo pupils with defective speech, making a total of 8 in the 
Millea. 

18. Superior Day School. The principal may not realiz2 that “spelling” refers to finger-spelling, 
as she returns her 6 pupils under Query 4. As this school is classed as an oral school, we have 
credited the pupils to Query 1. 

19. Wausau Day School. Miss Etta Gault reports a total of 21 pupils, and writes: “Three 
pupils in our schools are not deaf, but have very faulty speech. — work for correction is given 
them. These three are given in this report.’’” We have excluded the three pupils who are not deaf, 
making the total 18. 

20. Vancouver Day School. “One of our pupils formerly used finger-spelling in the home. He 
now requests his parents to speak to him.’”—F, N. H. 

21. The school at Regina is now closed, and the deaf children from the Province of Saskatche- 
wan are attending the scheol in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS WHERE SPEECH-READING IS TAUGHT TO PERSONS WHO USE SPEECH. 


Many teachers of lip-reading to the adult hard of hearing report the teaching of lip-reading to 
young deaf or hard-of-hearing persons ranging in age from 9 years to 17 years. Of course, these 
pupils had been taught speech in schools for the hearing and had a fair or a good command of lan- 
guage : 

CALIFORNIA.—-Miss Lucy Ella Case, 408 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles; Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 
Geary St., San Francisco; Elizabeth R. Poindexter and Coralie N. Kenfield, 306 Dalziel Bldg., Oakland. 

CoLorapo.—Miss B. L. Whitaker, 513 Denham Bldg., Denver. i 

DistTricT oF CoLUMBIA,—Miss Mary D. Suter, 3026 N St. N. W., Washington; Miss Louise Wim- 
satt, The Farragut, 17th and I Sts. N. W., Washington. 

te gi aaa Emma Roberts, 300 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta; Miss Laura L. Arbaugh, Vine- 
ville, Macon. 

ILLINOoIs.—Miss Helen M. Gebhart, 634 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago; Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

InDIANA.—Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, Y. W. C. A., 329 Penn St., Indianapolis, 

KentTucKy.—Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Room 310, 122 South 4th St., Louisville. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—-Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston; Miss Lina M. 
Crain, 602 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 

MaArRYLAND.—Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 1323 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore. 

MicHIGAN.—Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits, 899 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA.—Miss Ida P. Lindquist, 543 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis; Miss Mabel A. Rusch, Apt. 
308, 118 Western Ave., St. Paul. 

MissouriI.—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 818 8. Kingshighway, St. Louis; Mrs. A. B. N. Moss, 6017 
Von Versen Ave., St. Louis; Mrs. Sara Small Temple, 1389A, Goodfellow St., St. Louis. 

NEw Jersky.—Miss Florence E. Hutman, 356 Sandford Ave., Newark; Miss Louise I. Morgen- 
stern, at Atlantic City (July and August). 

New York City.—Miss Mary Woodrow, 288 Carlton Ave. (Brooklyn) ; Miss Mary Dugane, 47 
W. 44th St,; Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, 7 E. 42d St.; Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, 18-20 E. 41st St. 

New York Statre.—Miss Clara E. Zassenhaus, 463 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo; Miss Elizabeth G. 
De Lany, 711 Oswego St., Syracuse. 
ss <r CAaROLINA.—Miss Pattie Thomason and Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville (July 1 to Sep- 

mber 1). 
“ es Louise Howell, 731 Osborn Bldg., Cleveland; Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, 2904 Parkwood 
ve., Toledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, Miss Rose Kinzie, 71 Estey Hall, Philadelphia; Miss 
Ae ay M. Redd, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; Miss Elizabeth Brand, 5127 Jenkins Arcade, Pitts- 

urgh, 

RHODE ISLAND.—Miss Marion A. Durfee, 415 Jackson Bldg., Providence. 

Texas.—Miss Emma B. Kessler, 707 Avenue C, San Antonio. 

VirGInIA.—Miss Mary D. Cason, 712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond. 

agp (STaTE).—Miss Josephine Gillespie, Spokane; Miss Lena McKerral, 2017 N. Boyl- 
ston Ave., Seattle. 


WISCONSIN.—Miss Virginia Sinclair, 402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson St., Milwaukee; Miss 


Mary Zassenhaus, 167 Twelfth St., Milwaukee. 
Canapa.—Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 2 Grosvenor St., Toronto. 
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